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Compact of States ‘‘Back-seat Driving’ ‘Army Research 


For Conservation 


Of Oil Proposed 


Federal Board Sanctions Ad- 
visory Committee’s Sug- 


gestion to Coordintae In- 


dividual Measures 


Forecasts on Supply 
And Demand Urged 


‘ 

Continued Activities of Eco- 
nomics Group Asked in Rece- 
ommendations Accepted by 
Secretary Wilbur 


A compact between the oil-producing 
States for the coordination of conserva- 
tion measures was recommended April 9 
by the Oil States Advisory Committee and 
approved by the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board at a hearing in the Department of 
the Interior. 


Pending the working out of such a com- 
pact, the Committee recommended that an 
advisory committee representing the sev- 
eral States continue to function as a 
liaison and fact-finding body. 


It was further recommended that the 
Federal Board continue its Voluntary Com- 
mittee on Economics to make periodic 
examinations and to formulate national 
and regional forecasts of supply and de- 
mand. 


Proposals Accepted 


Acceptance of the recommendations was 
announced by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, at the con- 
clusion of 


retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, all of whom were present. 


A statement on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, including the recommendations, 
was presented by the chairman, Cicero I. 
Murray, of Oklahoma. The Committee, 
which is composed of representatives of 
the Governors of nine States, has been in 
executive session during the last three 
days. 

Those comprising the Oil States Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Murray explained, 
do not represent the industry but are 
appointed by and represent officially their 
respective States. 

Chairman Murray stated orally after a 
conference with President Hoover, fol- 
lowing the hearing, that the President 
approved of the plans. 

Mr. Murray and other members of the 
Committee met with the President at the 
White House, the meeting being attended 
also by Secretaries Wilbur and Hurley. 


The President was informed, Mr. Mur- 


ray said, that the Committee deeply ap- | 


preciated the action of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board and of himself in 
concurring in its program. He also told 


the President, he said, that it was felt by | 


the Committee that the program offered 
a real step forward toward the solution 
of the oil problem. . 


The Committee also thanked the Presi- 
dent for his efforts in bringing the 
large oil importers to an understanding 
whereby imports would be curtailed, Mr. 
Murray said. 

At the opening of the hearing Secre- 
tary Wilbur stated its purpose. 

Meeting Asked by Committee 


“The Federal Oil Conservation Board is 
meeting,” he said, “by reason of a specific 
request by the Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee. This Committee consists of repre- 
Sentatives of governors of important oil 
producing States, and it is their purpose, 
I am advised, to present certain facts 
and suggestions which they feel will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
many problems confronting the oil indus- 
try 


“While this meeting might properly be | 


regarded exclusively as a conference be- 
tween States and Federal authorities, the 
Board feels that, in view of the importance 
of the many issues involved, there should 
be no limitation as to number of speakers 
or affiliation of those who desire to ad- 
dress pertinent suggestions. But what I 
shall suggest, however, is that those who 
wish to speak be concise and to the point 
so that we may have as full and frank 
a discussion as time will permit. 

“This Board is concerned with the stab- 
ilization of all factors of the oil industry. 
If it can assist the industry as a whole 
to more satisfactorily meet its obligations 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


National Grain Agency 
Reveals Net Earnings 


Profit Made in Year’s Sales, 
Says Farm Board Chairman 


The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, recognized by the Federal Farm 
Board as the national grain marketing co- 
operative, is reported to have shown net 
earnings of about $600,000 last year, James 
C. Stone, Chairman of the Board, stated 
orally April 9. The earnings, he explained, 
are derived from commissions on sales of 
grain for member cooperatives, 
not indicate the condition of the member 
organizations which owned the grain. 

The Farmers National, Mr. Stone said, 
does not keep grain on hand, but markets 


it immediately when it is offered by mem- | 
The corporation’s board | 
of directors has just concluded its annual | 


ber cooperatives. 


meeting in Chicago. 


Commenting on an estimate of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture April 9 that the 


number of cattle on feed for market in| 
10 | 


corn-belt States is the smallest in 
years, Mr. Stone said he believes the cattle 
industry is in the best condition of any 
of the livestock industries. 

C. B. Denman, member of the Board 
representing livestock men, stated orally 
that the entire livestock industry is in 
good condition compared with agriculture 
in general. Low prices for lamb, he said 


have stimulated consumption of this meat | 


materially, with the result that the heavy 
supplies are being used up. The 
thing required to put the livestock indus- 
try in satisfactory condition, he said, is 
a return to normal business and employ- 
ment conditions, after which there will 
be no surplus supplies of mieats. 
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Criticized by Court 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
Characterizes Practice 
As ‘Abominable’ 


Manpison, Wis., April 9. 

HE Wisconsin Supreme Court, in a 

decision April 7, characterized “driv- 
ing” from the back seat of an automo- 
bile as an “abominable practice” and 
expressed surprise over the Dane County 
Circuit Court’s “apparent sanction” of 
the practice. 

The circuit court jury had found that 
guests in an automobile driven by Otto 
Goehmann were negligent in not warn- 
ing the driver of the approach of a 
truck with which the auto collided at an 
intersection. The Supreme Court held 
that under the circumstances there was 
no such duty on the guests 

“It is a general rule that passengers 
in an automobile must exercise due care 
for their own safety,” the Supreme 
Court’s decision read This requires 
them to exercise due care to keep a 
lookout, to warn the driver of approach- 
ing danger, to protest against excessive 
speed, reckless driving and dangerous 
practices indulged in by the driver. 

“The duty of ‘driving’ from the back 
seat, however, has not been imposed 
upon passengers in an automobile, and 
we are a little surprised to find an ap- 
parent sanction of this abominable prac- 
tice in this verdict.” 


Stronger Condition 
Of Commodity Prices 
Reported in Britain 


Business Is Expected to Be 
Somewhat Hesitant Until 
Government’s Revenue 
Proposals Are Revealed 


By Donald Renshaw 


Acting Commercial Attache. Department of 
Commerce, London 


British trade conditions continued in 
general without much improvement dur- 
ing March although there was some 
strengthening in commodity prices. 

Other disturbing factors are the con- 
tinued unrest in India, the crisis in Aus- 
tralian finances, a drop in rubber prices 
to record low levels, losses and reduce 
earnings reported by prominent com? 
panies, and the failure of the Cunard} 
| Steamship Company to pay ordinary divi- | 
|dend. Sterling exchange has strengthened 
land the Bank of England has increased 
| its gold siock, parily through open-market 
purchase at a figure slightly above the 
bank's statutory minimum buying price. 
The stock market generally is depressed 
in view of the approaching budget day and 
recent new capital issues were poorly 
received. 

Deficit for Year 

The deficit in national accounts for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 amounted to 
£23,276,000 ($113,354,000), which was some- 
what smaller: than anticipated during re- 
cent months. Notwithstanding a feeling 
of relief that the deficit was not greater, 
more than customary anxiety is felt in 
British circles concerning the revenue 
requirements for 1931-32, and as usual, 
business is expected to be somewhat 
hesitant until the Chancellor's budget 
speech in the House of Commons on 
April 27 reveals the government’s revenue 
' proposals. é 

Registered unemployed in Great Britain 
aggregated 2,580,000 on March 23 as com- 
pared with 2,618,000 a month previous and 
1,639,000 a year ago. Salary and wage 
cuts are becoming general throughout the 
country. Both employers and employes 
are reported as dissatisfied with the recent 
railway wage award and freight handlers 
have caused disturbances 
Credit Situation 

A slight improvement continues in the 
wholesale and retail credit situation, with 
a diminution of bankruptcies. Install- | 
ment business is reported as normal, with | 
a minimum of reclamations through de- 
fault. 

Railway returns continue to decline. 
Progress is reported in the scheme to pool 
London traffic facilities. Idle ships and 
empty shipbuilding yards are still char- 
acteristic of shipping conditions and out- 
look, although freight rates have improved 
slightly. 

The coal trading situation is unchanged, 
except for pre-Easter holiday activity; 
the month has been characteriized by 
disputes over the application of produc- 
tion quotas and the decision of the miners 
federation to disapprove the working-time 
spreadover provision, thus making spread- 
over arrangements illegal with the termi- 
nation of March and involving the pos- 
sibility of further wage difficulties. 

National Government revenue amounted 
to £857,761,000 in the financial year ended 
March 31, against expenditures aggregat- 
ing £881,037,000 ‘including self-balancing 
accounts: and debt sinking fund), thus 


[Continued “on Page 9, Column 3.) 
STUDY OF UPPER 


Establishment of Observation Stations at Various Points 
Is Needed, Says Federal Weather Forecaster 


VIDENCE that the crash of the | 
Transcontinental and Western Air | 
mail and passenger airplane at Balaar, 
Kans., March 31 was caused by un- 
favorable weather conditions is addi- 
tional indication that frequent observa- 
tions of upper air conditions are becom- 
ing of increasing importance to avia- 
tion, Charles L. Mitchell, forecaster of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally 
Apri! 9. 
The establishment of airplane  ob- 
servation service at a few restricted 
points, a move contemplated for the 
near future, will mark a_ significant 
step in inaugurating such a program of 
forecasting, Mr. Mitchell declared, but 
undoubtedly as commercial air trans- 
portation expands the need for more 
observation stations to perform this 
function will increase. 
“We need more upper 


air observa- 
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° | Executive Council | 
In Chemicals as _ | 


| New Law Provides Creation of 
Help to Industry “Committee of 20:0 


Committee of 20 to Ad- 
| vise Governor 


| 


Many Commercial Uses for Mapison, Wis., April 9. 
‘¢ BILL (‘(S. 66) creating an executive 


Military Products Have /% council of five Senators, five Assem- 


~ blymen, and 10 other citizens to act in 
Been Developed by Chem- 


advisory capacity to the Governor has 
* 7 ~ : been passed by the Legislature and 
ical Warfare Service oe . 


signed by Governor Philip F. La Fol- 
lette. 

The Committee on Committees will 
appoint the Senate members of the 
council, and the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly the House members, the bill pro- 
vides. Citizen members will be selected 
by the Governor. All terms expire with 
that of the Governor. 

Duties of the council, it is provided, 
are to advise the Governor on matters 
referred to it by the executive, to in- 
vestigate State departments and insti- 
tutions supported by the State, to study 
the feasibility of consolidations of State 
departments, and to supervise the pur- 
chases of materials through the State 
Purchasing Department. Power to issue 
subpoenas, compel attendance of wit- 
nesses, and demand production of docu- 
ments in investigations is given the 
council. 


Saving of Millions 
To Business Claimed 


Methods of Killing Insect Pests 
And Discovery of Tear Gas 
For Use by Police Among 
Accomplishments 


By Capt. George F. Unmacht, U. S. A. 


Executive Officer, Second Chemical Warfare 
Procurement District, New York 


Two hold-up men recently walked into 
a Chicago bank, shoved automatics 
through a teller’s cage, and demanded that 
he hand over a package of bills. The 
teller pressed a button with his foot, there 
was a hiss and a cloud of tear gas which 
rendered them helpless was discharged in 
the faces of the would-be robbers. 

The story of how this Chicago bank 
frustrated the hold-up really begins a few 
miles outside of Baltimore, at Edgewood | 
Arsenal, in a laboratory established by 
the Chemical Warfare Service, where} 
scientific and civilian workers are engaged 
in developing commercial uses for warfare 
gases and chemicals. 


Winter Wheat Crop 


In Excess of Last 
Season Is Forecast 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Condition of Rye, 
However, Is Less Favor- 
able; Farm Wages Low | 


New Processes Developed 


Industrial research is now recognized 
as one of the most important factors in| 
the development of American industry 
and millions of dollars are spent annually 
on this work. It is perhaps not well 
known that the Army as well as the great 
corporations develops and 
brings into use new products and new 
add to the industrial 
Nation. The only 

industrial research 

is that the Army 
congressional appro- 
priations and is very much limited in 
funds. When we realize that there are 
1.000 thinkers and workers in every line 
of work among civilians to one in the 
War and Navy Departments, we know 
there are nearly 1,000 chances to one that 
new inventions will come from private 
citizens rather than from the Army and 
Navy. 

In the _ industrial world, by-products, 
play an important part. In the realm of : i text: 
the War Department, by-products are |™¢€nt follow in fu Be ea ane 5 gaat 
little known and receive but scant pubilc | ae 1 agen ye < bps forge 
attention. The public mind can not AB eek * : a witl 77 4 we = er 
ualize the idea of valuable peace-time by- | oma pompare = per cen oH 

; : a | April 1, 1930, and the 10-year average of 
products emanating from the military es- 79.2 x cent for that date. The A “i | 
tablishment. And yet, our manifold na-| "Psi cen BAY CBE: SHE prs 
tional defense activities today yield, and| condition and the preliminary reports 


A | fro rres ents indicate é on- 
considerable commercial value. 


5 for the United States as a whole, which | 
Military Purpose |is materially below the 10-year average of 
The chief military purpose of the 


12.1 per cent. 
Chemical Warfare Service is to protect The condition was well above the 10-year 
cur country against enemy chemical wai- 


average in all sections of the country ex- 
fare in any future emergency. We should, | cept in a few States and portions of States 
therefore, maintain and develop our re-| Where the 1930 drought was most severe 
search work on a par with any other na-| and where the rainfall during the germ- 
tion in this world 


inating period in the Fall was greatly de- 
To carry out this duty, we maintain at 


| ficient. The Winter was unusually mild 
Edgewood Arsenal a small but highly spe- | and Spring moisture has been ample to 
cialized research organization whose con- | 44te- 
stant study of toxic and poisonous mate- 
rials has made its members poison ex- 
perts. Consequently, any  peace-time 
problem involving the use of or protec- 
tion against poisonous materials is one | 
which this organization is preeminently 
qualified to solve. It must be understood, 
however, that the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice is not engaged in the business of sell- 
ing any of its by-products commercially, 
neither is it authorized by law to do so 


A Winter wheat crop 40,000,000 bushels 
larger than last year is indicated by the 
condition of the growing grain April 1, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
April 9. Winter wheat constitutes about 
three-fourths of the total wheat crop, 
according to the Department's statistics. 
The condition of rye is less favorable 
than last year, oats in the Southern States 
is in better condition than in 1930, and 
potatoes in the South are in somewhat 
better condition, the Department said. 
Wage levels on the farms have declined 
since Jan. 1 and are at the lowest level 
since 1916. 

Condition on April 1 
The crop report and accompanying com- 


activity of the 
difference between 
and Army research 


is dependent on 


Probable Total Estimated 

While Apri! 1 is too early for an accur- 
ate forecast of final yield and production, 
an analysis of condition and weather re- 
ports indicate a probable total Winter 
wheat crop of approximately 644,000,000 | 
bushels. This estimate is based upon the 
assumption of nearly normal weather dur- 
ing the remainder of the growth period. 
This early indication of production may 
vary quite widely from the actual produc- 
Its achievements are of benefit to the! tion, the Winter wheat crop for the most 
country and in this respect we cooperate | part being in the early stages of growth 
and assist industry wherever possible by|and still subject to the uncertain influ- 
giving it the benefit of our research work.|ences of the season between April 1 and 
harvest. The crop might turn out better 
|} Or worse than now indicated, but the 
relatively high April 1 condition of the 
crop leaves the opportunity for a greater 
degree of loss than of gain in the yield. 

When considered by classes, the proba- 
ble crop of hard Winter wheat in 1931 is 
indicated at about 405,000,000 bushels, com- | 
pared with 365,578,000 bushels in 1930, the 
probable crop of soft red Winter at about 
194,000,000 bushels, compared with 194,- 
153,000 bushels produced in 1930, and the 
probable crop of Fall-sown types of white | 
wheat at about 45,000,000 bushels, com- 


Use of Tear Gas 

my opening remarks, I referred to 
gas frustrating the attempt of the 
Almost daily you can 
read similar stories as tear gas is now 
used extensively commercially and espe- 
cially by police departments everywhere. 
Discharging tear gas in places barricaded 
by criminals soon brings them out, and 
without bloodshed. The chemical name 
of this gas is chloracetophenone, a per- 
fectly harmless gas but capable of pro- 
ducing copious tears, sufficient to tem- 
porarily put out of business anyone com- 
ing contact with it. 

In conjunction with the Public Health 
Service, a method of fumigating ships 
has been developed which has proven 


In 
tear 
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Conference Is Called 


Wisconsin Adopts or 


|manless job together, 


| ployed. 


jing the 


| strongest 





very. satisfactory Hydrocyanic acid had 
been used which was quite dangerous. 
Hydrocyanic acid has very little odor and 
as a result a number of accidental deaths 
occured. In addition to bushels of roaches 
and rats, it was not unusual to also find 
a few dead stowaways, usually China- 
men. A method was developed for gen- | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


AIR CONDITIONS 


On Parent Education 


Program Details Announced by 
Federal Commissioner 


William John Cooper, Commissioner of 
| Education, announced April 9 details of 
the program for the National Conference 
on Parent Education which he has called, 
in cooperation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, to meet at Hot 
Springs, Ark., May 1 and 2. 

The conference will be a “curtain-riser’ 
for the convention of the National Con- | 
|gress of Parents and Teachers, which 
meets at Hot Springs immediately follow- 
{ing the Conference on Parent Education. 
| Representatives of colleges, universities, 

- |national welfare and educational asso- 
tions,” Mr. Mitchell said, “because |Ciations and United States Government 
knowledge of surface conditions is not | agencies attending the conference will 
sufficient to enable us to give air lines | grapple with the vital policy determining | 
necessary information. Some facts can | Problems upon which the practical work | 
be secured about conditions at varying | Of thousands of parents and teachers de- | 
altitudes through the use of kites and | pends. This is the first nation-wide meet- | 
balloons, but additional information re- | ing called by the Office of Education to} 
quired can be obtained reliably only | bring together lay and professional agen- | 
by aircraft. 'cies engaged in parent education projects 

Weather reporting service is provided and promotion. 5 
by telegraph-typewriter communication, Subjects which the conference has been 
it was explained at the Aeronautics | invited to discuss are: The changing 
Branch of the Department of Com- | backgrounds of home and family life. 
merce. with over 9,000 miles of the | Parent education problems at different 
system now in operation | ages of children, professional training of 
““Information as to weather condi- | leaders in parent education, and utiliza- 
tions in the areas adjacent to an air- | tion of existing forces for parent educa- 
way is of considerable value in fore- | tion. | 
casting the changes to be expected di- | Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
rectly on the airway within the ensuing | missioner of Education, will preside at 

| the National Conference on Parent Edu- 
1.) cation.—Issued by Office of Education. 
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ment Aid | Million Veterans Trade Contracts 
To Unemployed 
_ Being Expanded 


Secretary Doak Says That. 


Government Agency for 


The Placement of Work. 


ers Is Being Reorganized 


Many War Veterans 


Provided With Work 


General Cooperation Asked to 
Hasten Return of Prosperity 
And to Permit Placing of 


All Eligible Employes 


Cooperation, which has already carried 
the Nation far, is the element which 
will again bring normal conditions in the 
country, the Secretary of Labor, William 
N. Doak, told the Arlington County Civic 
Federation, Arlington County, Va., in an 
address April 9. 

Many good results have followed efforts 
to relieve the unemployed through the 
Federal Employment Service, Mr. Doak 
declared, attacking criticism of these en- 
deavors which does not consider the fact 
that this country is involved in a world- 
wide depression, and that our recovery is 
closely allied with the countries with which 
we must carry on commerce. 

An authorized summary of the address 
follows in full text: 

Federal Employment Service 

For many years there has been a Fed- 
eral Employment Service in the United 
States Department of Labor, whose serv- 
ices, however, have been somewhat limited 
because of the inadequate appropriations 
allotted for tihs work. 


Notwithstanding limited funds, however, | 


the Service has built up a splendid Farm 
Labor Division which, last year, succeeded 
in placing 700,000 farm laborers in the 
harvest fields and _ cotton-picking and 
berry-picking districts. Its Veterans’ Di- 
vision has also placed hundreds of our 
war veterans in the few months during 
which it has been in existnece, Thus, in 
a practical way, the Service is ever seek- 
ing to bring the workless man and ‘the 


with State and municipal employment 

services and other job-finding agencies. 
Recently, 

this work were granted by Congress, and 


weeks, in reorganizing and expanding this 
§ ice, so that it will soon reach into 
evc , State in the Union, and the District 
of Columbia, as well, and 


Expansion Under Way 

I am glad to give you assurance that 
this expansion program is being developed 
rapidly, satisfactorily, and that many good 
results have already attended our efforts 
to shape this service in such a way as 
to bring relief to many of our unem- 
With the greatest sincerity of 
purpose to serve every person who is in 
need of employment—a purpose that is 
felt not only by the President, but by 
everyone whose privilege it is to asso- 
ciate in the consummation of this plan 
it is all too bad that there are others who 
persist int engaging in unjust criticism of 
our earnest efforts. 

These critics fail to remember that dur- 
past two years this country, in 
common with all other countries of the 
world, has been suffering from a business 
depression that has stretched around the 
globe, and in their adverse statements 
they forget that at least a portion of our 
own recovery is interwoven with that 
which is sought by those countries with 
which much of our business and com- 
merce are connected. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be gainsaid that already America i: 
making noteworthy improvement, with 
business gradually gaining in the great 
majority of our industrial and agricultural 
districts. 

Cooperation Urged 

We, upon whom fhe responsibility rests 
will permit no lapse in our efforts to 
bring about better conditions, and in this 
endeavor how much more satisfying it 
will be when all try to reason together 
with complete recovery as our goal rather 
than the placing of imaginary difficulties 
in the way of our President and those to 
ating and for 
relief. 

The 


ways means permanent 
principle of cooperation is the 
element of the real American 
spirit, which has already carried us from 
a Nation of a few million people along 
the Atlantic seaboard, a little more than 
a century ago, to a Nation of 120,000,000 
of people stretched through 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

That same spirit will overcome 
into a position where all our eligible 
workers will be employed—where 
farmers can again sell their products— 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


TOLL ROADS OF COUNTRY FOUND 
TO TOTAL LESS THAN 150 MILES 


Official Inquiry Discloses Public Sentiment and Policy 
Opposed to Profit on Highways 


A*® OFFICIAL inquiry into the high- 
way departments of all the State 


reveals that there are no toll roads of 
any character in 35 States and the total 
toll road mileage in the United States 
is estimated at less than 150 miles, ac- 
cording to a report just submitted to 
the United States Bureau of Roads 
The report was made by H. H. Kelly, 
Division of Highway Transport, of the 
Bureau, as the result of a study of the 
history and present status of toll roads 
in the United States and other countries. 

The report says that hardly more than 
a score of toll roads are known to exist 
in this country, all of them being pri- 
vately owned. “Only one of them,” it 
adds, “can be said to attract traffic by 
the special facilities it offers, while the 


and in cooperation | 


increased appropriations for | 


}at the direction of the President I have’ 
been busily engaged, during the past few~ 


constitute a} 
real, nation-wide employment service for | 
the fullest benefit of the man who seeks! j, 1929, to March 31, 1930, the total ship- 
employment and the employers who are, ments of coins to the distributing centers 
} in search of competent labor. 


| Whom he has delegated the duties of cre- | 


our 505 in the 1929-30 period, and $1,217,500 
present difficulties and bring us again over the same span in 1930-31 


our|the slackened demand by the banks fol 


| 


Are Given Loans 


On Barter Basis 
_ Sought by Russia 


‘Soviet Declared to Be Mak- 
ing Renewed Efforts to 
Eliminate Use of Money as 
Medium of Exchange 


Nearly 380 Million Dollars 
Had Been Paid Out Up 
To April 4 


- the week ended April 4, nearly 62,- 
£ 000 applications for loans on adjusted 
compensation certificates were received 
by the Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, announced April 9. More 
than $379,000,000 had been loaned up to 
April 4 to ex-service men since the en- 
actment of the new ican law, he stated 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, announced today 
(April 9) that for the week ended April 
4. 1931, there were received 61,923 ap- 
plications for loans on adjusted service 
certificates, making a grand total of ap- 
plications since the enactment of the 
new legislation of 1,723,551. During the 
last week 262,793 checks were issued, the 
greatest weekly production thus far re- 
ported, to a value of  $100,923,500. 
Through April 4, 1931, the accumulated 
total of loans actually made on the 50 
per cent basis was 1,007,450, to a value 
of $379,005,033. 

Total number of loans made through 
the Veterans’ Bureau under the original 
and amended acis to April 4, 1931, are 


Plan Said to Enable 
Control of Industry 


Internal Power Over Prices, 
Production and Disiribu- 
tion Asserted to Be Aim of 
Expanding Policy 

Soviet Russia is making fresh efforts 
to expand its policy placing trade on a 
barter basis and climinating the use of 
coin o;* currency as a medium of ex- 
change, according to information received 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
information, it was announced orally April 
9, shows that since the Soviet program 
abolishing cash settlements within Rus- 
sia has been developed, the leaders are 
seeking trade contracts in several coun- 
tries where they can exchange some of 
the staple products for commodities which 
S are required within their territory. 
The system now in effect within Rus- 

Sila, it was explained, enables the Soviet 

leaders to control industry and commerce 

within their boundaries with an “iron 
hand” and thus control not only extends 

, to prices but to production and distribu- 

1930 tion as well. The following additional 

information was made available: 


Cash Payments Eliminated 


Development of the internal policy was 
begun early in 1930 when the system of 
eliminating cash payments first was re- 
ported in official dispatches and official 
— - : Soviet publications. The country is pros 
Declines in the demand for coins of all cecding in the direction of one great cen 
denominations, denoting a decrease in tral bank which will serve as a clearing 
spending by the public due to slackened house for all of the business of the Soviet 
business conditions, are shown in current Union by the simple process of debits 
figures covering coinage and currency fur- and credits. On the books of the bank, 
nished to Federal reserve banks and the purchaser's accounts is charged with 
branches, it was stated orally April 9 at the amount and the vendor is given credit 
the Department of the Treasury for th? value. a 

This condition has been noted particu- Thus, there has been the maximum of 
larly, it was said in the demand for “pop- | control placed in the hands of the Soviet 
ular coins” or thos? in the subsidiary sil- | officials who may, according to the ad 
| ver and minor categories, such as half | Vices, veto transactions if they deem it ad- 
dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels and one-' visable by refusing to make the book 
cent pieces. The dropping off of coinage | transfers. The power appears also to ex- 
demands generally, it was added, also has| tend to a point where the officials may 
ted to slacken the production of coins | curtail trade where the prices agreed upon 
by the mints, although these plants, under | hy the vendor and vendee are out of line 
the law, are reauired to keep a reserve with what the government desires. 
of coins on hand at all times. Ruble’s Value Varies 


Decline in Distribution In the literature which has been sent 
nine-month period from out officially from Soviet sources, the claim 
is advanced that the ruble rates at about 
; 50 cents, United States money, but the 
| throughout the country had a value of | value of the ruble in Russia is otherwise. 
| $12,765,507, according to the statistics. For | Polish exchange quotes the ruble around 
the corresponding period of 1930-31, the} 6 cents. The reason advanced for this 
shipments declined to $2,262.498. United | condition is that the Russian officials are 
States paper money furnished the reserve gradually making it worthless in further- 
banks and their branches totaled $1,432.- |ance of their program to eliminate it as 
655,000 for the period from July 1, 1929,/ 4 medium of exchange altogether. 
to March 31, 1920, as against $1,372,288,000/ Evidence hes come recently in increas- 
for the period from July 1, 1930, to March | ing yolume of the attempt to further that 
31, 1931. program in trade relations with “capi- 
It was explained that the Treasurer of | talistic countries” and the Soviet has suc- 
the United States supplies United States | ceeded in several instances, notably in the 
paper currency and coins upon demand case of Italy. A contract has been signed 
of the reserve banks. Issuance of Federal | whereby Russia will trade wheat for motor 
reserve banks notes and national bank| trucks from Italy. Oil is being offered 
notes, however, is not controlled through |in several other countries on the same 
the office of the Treasurer. basis. 
At the same time‘ statistics covering 
coinage executed at the mints of the The attempt to establish such an agrees 
United States during the calendar year) ment with Canada, however, has fallen, 
1930 showed a decrease in output of more| and Canada has laid down an absolute 
than 500 per cent as compared with the | embargo against shipments of certain 
calendar year 1929. The production in commodities from Russia. This is the 
1930 had a monetary value of $8,730,510 | frst government so to act, according to 
as against $54,215,400 in 1929 Department of Commerce records, but 
Coinage of Gold that embargo has not interferred with 
Gold coins of all denominations fur- the plans of the Soviet leaders to expand 
nished by the Treasury to Federal reserve | their operations on a barter basis. 
banks and branches during the nine-|_ » a oe t where the proposal to 
month period from July 1, 1930, to March arrang a contract for en exchange of 
31. 1931. totaled $450,000, the compilation | Commodities has been made, the records 
shows. For the same period of 1929-30 | Show that Russia first has proceeded to 
the total was $2,285,002.50. A portion of do business on the usual commercial 
this latter amount, however, it was stated, | terms, exccpt that always the purchased 
represented quarter-eagles, production of | commodities have been paid for out of 
which was stopped during the current cash from sales made there or elsewhere, 
year The sales to provide proceeds for the pur- 
“ Standard silver dollar shipments de- chases invariably have been made before 
clined from $620,000 for the 1929-30 period the contracts of purchase were signed. 
to $350,000 for the 1930-31 period. 1t was The activities in this direction coupled 
|explained that use of these coins is on’ with the concentrated efforts to gain a 
the steady decline. foothold in all olf the oil markets pre= 
The most substantial decreases were in| sents a condition that the American Gove 
subsidiary and minor coins Subsidiary | - a 
coins, including half-doilars, quarter-dol- [Continued on Page 2, 
lars and dimes, furnished to the Federal - 
reserve banks and their branches at thei 
request totaled $6,228,999 in face value fo: 
the nine-month period covering 1929-30 
For the same period of 1930-31 the trans- 
fei; from the Treasury for circulation were 
$244,998. Minor coins, embracing nickels 
and 1-cent pieces, had a value of $3,631,- 


[Continued “on Page 2, Column 2.) 
Distribution of Coins 
Of All Denomination 


Shows Large Decline 

Output of Mints in 
Dropped 500 Per Cent 
Due to Reduced Spend- 
ing, Treasury States 


July 


For the 


Canada Fixes Embergo 


Column 2.) 
Inquiry Into Erosion 
In West Is Suggested 


Fund of Half Million Suggested 


To Permit Investigation 
It was stated at the Department that 
Congress at its next session will be 
the “popular. coins” reflects a decline in asked to appropriate about $500,000 to 
finance a national investigation of erosion 
in the forest and range lands in the West, 
Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
Falls, Mont., stated orally April 9. 
Representative Leavitt also furnished 


the following information: 


Thc proposal is to determine the vegeta- 
tion characteristics of forests or ranges 
and the most effective cover possible in 
| the regulation of stream flow and de- 
livery of the maximum amounts of usable 
water. It is sought to determine the most 

| effective means of preventing destructive 
floods or erosion to maintain productivity 
, of the soil. 

Other factors to be investigated relate 
to water resources for irrigation, munici- 
pal use, power, etc 

In 1927, flood damage took a toll of 214 
lives and property loss . approximating 
$300,000,000 in the Mississippi valley and 
many millions of dollars are lost in Cali- 
fornia alone every year from flood injury 
to roads, farms, reservoirs, and other prop=- 
erty. 

Flood control and navigation programs 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


others are of a scenic character of in- 
terest almost exclusively to tourists and 
sightseers. 

“The total length of all these United 
States toll roads is estimated at less 
than 150 miles, as contrasted to the 
3,000,000 miles of the public road sys- 
tem. An official inquiry to the highway 
departments of all the States in the 
Union early in 1931 revealed that there 
are no toll roads of any character in 


35 States.’ 5 ene oe a 
The full text of an authorized sum- |in the Mississippi area total $350,000,000, 
che The Colorado River carries 137,000 acre- 


ary of essential facts and conclusions 
in the report follows: | feet of silt every year, which should be 
“Public sentiment and policy, which | considered in plans for development of 


traditionally regard the highway as a | Boulder Dam, There are streamflow and 
free means of communication, are gen- | erosion problems in the Roosevelt, _Cool- 
idge and Elephant Buttee reservoirs im 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) the Southwest. 
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President Praises | 
Public Service 


Of Mr. Longworth 


Death of Speaker of House) 
Described as Loss to Na-' 
tion; Mr. Hoover Will 
Attend Funeral 


President Hoover issued a statement | 
April 9 when advised of the death of Nich- 
olas Longworth, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, at Aiken, S. C., follow- | 
ing an illness of pneumonia, declaring 
that the Speaker’s “passing is a loss tc) 
the Nation.” 

The President’s announcement follows 
in full text: | 

“Mr. Longworth served his fellow coun- 
tryment in State and Nation for over 33 
years—nearly the whole of his adult life. | 
In his service he contributed greatly to 
the welfare of the American people. His 
happy character, his sterling honesty, his | 
courage in public questions, endeared him 
and held the respect not alone of his| 
myriad of friends but of the country at | 
large. His passing is a loss to the Nation.’”| 

The President will attend the funeral of | 
Speaker Longworth at the latter’s home 





| year, shows an increase of more than $2,- 
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Income Revenues 


Higher in Canada 


Collections for 11 Months of 
Fiscal Year Show Marked 


Increase 6 


Contrasting with declines in other 
sources of Government revenue, Canadian 
income tax returns for the fiscal year 
ended March, 1931, bid fair to exceed 1930 
figures, according to Canadian information 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from a report by Trade Commissioner 
Harvey A. Sweetser, Ottawa. 

Revenue on this account to the end of 
February, or for 11 months of the fiscal 


000,000 over receipts in the corresponding | 
period of 1929-30. \Regionally, the increase 
appears well distributed. Montreal, To- 
ronto, Vancouver, Halifax, Ottawa, Ham- 





ilton, London and Calgary txceeded their 
last year’s returns and of the larger cities, | 
Quebec and Winnipeg record declines of | 
comparatively slight proportions. | 


From the fiscal viewpoint, the impor- 
tance of the higher return is somewhat 
diminished by the fact that it is not 
strictly representative of the current 
trend of general conditions. The income 
on which taxes are now being paid was 
earned in 1929, the first nine months of 
which were comparatively prosperous, and 
this is the explanation of the higher fig- 
ures in the face of the depressed condi- 
tions of the last 18 months. In the case 
of corporations, also, there is a possibility 


United States Bureau of Standards. 


A machine of simple type has been developed at the National Bureau 


of Standards for measuring the 
which is regarded by the Federal 


resistance of rubber to abrasion, 
scientists as meeting the needs of 


industry. The device, shown above, consists essentially of a rubber- 
coated metal drum rotated by a reduction mechanism and an electric 
motor; revolution of the drum are indicated by a counter attached 
to one end of the shaft. Three aluminum arms, each pivoted at one 
end and with weights suspended from the other end, exert a down- 
ward force on the test piece when inserted on the underside of the 


arms; dial 


ages make contact with each arm. A compressed air 


Gov. Pinchot Says | NAMED TO COMMAND 


* é 6 NAVAL AIRSHIP 
Distribution Cest 


On Power Is Vital | 


‘Information Should Be| 
Made Available by Engi- | 
neering Organizations, He 
Asserts in Letter | 


HarrissurG, Pa., April 9. | 


Governor Gifford Pinchot today made 
| available a letter he has written to Wil- | 
| liam S. Lee, president of the American | 
| Institute of Electrical Engineers, in which 
| the Governor declines to accept the theory | 

“that the inclusion of such possible fac- | 
tors as taxes and cost of finapcing puts | 
distribution (of electrical) costs outside | 
the engineering field.” | 


The Governor's letter is in response to 
a communication from Mr. Lee in answer } 
to a message from Governor Pinchot on} 
the subject of distribution costs of elec- 
tricity. 

(The Governor’s message was printed | 
in fuN text in the issue of Jan. 31 and 
Mr. Lee’s reply was printed in full text 
in the issue of Feb. 13.) | 

Governor Pinchot concludes his latest 
communication with the assertion. that | 
“if all existing engineering organizations 


‘ 


LT. COMDR. C. E. ROSENDAHL 
The rigid dirigible “Akron,” soon» 
to be added to the air forces of 
the American Navy, is to be com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. Rosen- 


Avctuortzen Statements Onty Are Presented HERetn, 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Rgrva 


Influence of Navy 
In Development 


Of Airship Cited 


\Growth of Industry From 
Starting Point in 1916 to 
Present Expanded Pro- 
gram Is Outlined 


By Comdr. Garland Fulton 


Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy 


Starting from almost nothing in 1916, 
the United States, principally through the 
influence of the Navy Department's spon- 
sorship of rigid airship development, has 
| established an enviable airship record in- 
|cluding building the “Shenandoah;” pro- 
ducing helium with which to inflate her; 
|teaching ourselves how to fly airships; 
| perfecting mooring masts both ashore and 
|afloat; acquiring the “Los Angeles” and 
| operating her in knowledge-gaining ways; 
| developing improved mechanical handling 





* 


+ 


| methods and otherwise perfecting the ter- * 


|}minal facilities that airships must have; 
}and finally encouraging the establishment 
}in this country of an airship industry 
|which is now busily engaged building for 
| the Navy two large airships. 


in Cincinnati, Ohio, Saturday, April 11, line keeps the abrasion surface clean. An abrasive is held in place 


dahl, former commanding officer {| : : 
‘on the rubber drum by elastic bands. In 1916, when a German airship stranded 


a ra tet “coe = in Scandinavia, a Naval Attache sent the 


actually prevent, as I am informed they 


it was stated orally at the White House.|of an even greater lag since the Do- do, engineering discussions of distribution 


The President probably will depart from | minion’s revenue regulations allow them ~ 





Washington on the night of Apjri 10, it| to make returns according with their 
was said. | fiscal year. In some instances, therefore, 
| the depression period may be wholly out- 


| costs and service, doubtless a free people 
| will find some means of making up for 





Close Touch Kept 

At the White House, it was further 
stated that President Hoover had been 
keeping in close touch with Speaker Long- 
worth’s condition since his illness became 
known. Dr. Joel T. Boone, White House 
physician, at the President's direction, 
has made frequent telephone calls to 
Aiken for this purpose. | 

First reports received by the White | 
April 9 direct from the Speaker's bedside | 
were to the effect that while hope had not 
been abandoned, his death was expected 
in a few hours. Shortly before 11 a. m. 
the President received word through the 
press associations of the Speaker's death. 
The White House immediately obtained 
confirmation of the news by telephone. 

The President then, it was announced, | 
directed Col. Campbell B. Hodges, his mili- | 
tary aide, to go to Aiken by airplane at} 
once to be of any assistance possible to 
Mrs. Longworth in making funeral ar- 
rangements. | 

President Hoover, it was announced at/ 
the the White House, has issued an execu- | 
tive order directing that flags on all Fed-| 
eral buildings, including the White House, | 


| that the Bureau has paid a total of $7,- 


side the scope of the receipts indicated 
above. | 

In the last few years, income taxes have 
accounted for less than 15 per cent of 
Canada’s annual revenue, whereas cus- | 
toms duties have provided more than 40 
per cent.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


More Than Million Loans 
Made to Ex-service Men 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


4,222,348, amounting to $672,196,909 and in 
addition to the loans, Gen. Hines stated 


026,218 to banks for the redemption of 
veterans’ loans, making total disburse- 
ments to April 4, 1931, for all bonus loans | 
and redemptions, $679,223,127. 

In commenting upon thé records of in- 
dividual regional offices, Gen. Hines stated 
that 11 offices were current or practically 
current in their work. Attention was es- 
pecially invited to the work of the offices | 
at Boston, Mass.; Little Rock, Ark.; and 


|in Canada outnumber those living in all | 
|other foreign countries combined, accord- 


yin all parts of the world, follows in full | 


Most of American Citizens Residing 


Abroad Said to Be Located in Canada 


More Than 218,000 From This Country Living There, 
Secretary of State Announces 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Alyberta 

British Columbia 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 

Prince Edward 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Newfoundland 


Citizens of the United States residing | 
98,030 
14,734 
37,783 
1,161 
1,564 
7,889 

12 


ing to a compilation of American resi- 
dents abroad, made public April 9 by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson. | 

More than 218,000 citizens of this coun- | 
try, according to the figures, are residents | 
of Canada. The Department's estimate of | 
the number of American citizens living | 
abroad, as of Jan. 1, 1931, derived from 
reports received from American consulates 


10,829 
6.500 
215 


Austria 
Belgium . 
Great Britain 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of . 


879 

text: in and N 
This estimate includes only those whose 
residence abroad has a permanent or | 


|semipermanent character and therefore | 
| excludes tourists and all others whose so- 


Finland 


|Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
|statement is highly interesting and sig- 
| nificant. 
}lions are expended annually in a field— 
| necessarily all but monopolistic—without | 


be displayed at half mast until after fu-| winneapolis, Minn., which offices had re- 
neral services have been held for MY-.| ceived 40,976, 13,752 and 16,172 applications | 
Longworth. | respectively, and where the corresponding | 

Last Words in Congress |balances not acted upon were reported | 


journ abroad was considered to be only 
transitory. 

Attention is called to the fact that, in 
| spite of the care exercised by consuls in 


France 
Germany 
Gibraltar .. 
Greece 
Hungary 


| their neglect.” 


The letter follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Lee: Please accept my thanks 
for your letter dated Feb. 7. I regret that 
the heavy pressure of a legislative session 
has prevented an earlier reply. 

You say that discussion of the costs of 


the distribution of electricity does not | 


of the American 
This 


come within the field 


It seems that hundreds of mil- 


the usual check of technical discussions 
held in open meeting. 

This distribution cost item appears to 
account for about three-quarters of the 
| whole expense of electrical service to the 
small consumer. 

Even a laymen knows better than to 
accept your statement that the*inclusion 
of such possible factors as taxes and cost 


of financing puts distribution costs out- | 


side the engineering field. Engineering 
must not be confused with pure science. 
Cost determinations, indeed, appear to be 
the breath of American engineering. 
Effect of Cost Factors 

Cost factors such as you cite do not | 
prevent the civil engineers from discussing | 
over-all bridges and tunnel costs. Indeed, 
their inclusion in power plant costs has 


nounced April 8 at the Depart- 

ment of the Navy. Trial flights 

of the “Akron” are to be held this 
Summer. 


Employment in Factories 
Increases in New York 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 9. 


The increase in factory employment in | 


New York State which was noted in Feb- 


ruary was retained in March and a fur- | 


ther gain of 1.5 per cent was recorded, 
according to a statement issued today 
by the State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins. 

The March increase, Miss Perkins said, 
“while not of undue proportions, is never- 
theless as large as has been usual from 
| February to March in the last 15 years.” 
It raised the index of employment to 77.8, 
a level which is still 15 per cent below 
that of March, 1930, and 22 per cent be- 
| low that of March, 1929, according to the 
statement. 


Investigation Extended 
| By Tariff Commission 
The investigation which the Tariff Com- 


mission has instituted relative to agri- 
cultural hand tools has been extended to 


include various types of forks, according | 


“Perhaps this is the last time I will| as 807, 155 and 0. 
address you from this rostrum.” These 
were the prophetic words Nicholas Long- 
worth addressed to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few minutes before Congress 
adjourned at noon on March 4 last. But 
the late Speaker had reference to a pos- 
sible change in the political control of 
the next Congress which would elevate a 
Democrat to the Speakership. 

The House had just adopted by acclama- | 
tion a resolution proposed by Representa- 
tive Crisp (Dem.), of Georgia, to the effect 
that the “thanks of the House are pre-| 
sented to the Honorable Nicholas Long- 
worth for the able and impartial, and dig- 
nified manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations and performed the | 
arduous duties of the chair during the | 
present term of Congress.” 

“I recall that when our distinguished 
Speaker first assumed the chair,” said 
Mr. Crisp, “he made this statement, that 
as a Representative from one of the con- | 
gressional districts of Ohio he was a 
partisan; that as the Speaker of this 
House he would know no partisanship | 


but would be the Speaker of the entire | 
body and faithfully, fairly, courteously 
and impartially discharge the duties of | 
that great office. I desire to say that he| 
has kept faith and lived up to that prom- | 
ise. He will take rank as one of the great 
Speakers of this House.” 
Reply Made to Tribute 

Replying to this tribute after the reso- 
lution had been adopted Mr. Longworth | 
Said: 

“I need not say that I am profoundly 
grateful for this demonstration of your 
affection. Perhaps this is the last time 
I will address you from this rostrum. I 
do not mean to insinuate that I regard it 
as a probability but I must admit it is| 
a possibility. The decision lies with none 
of us here. It is a decision that lies 
with an all-wise Providence. It is only} 
an all-wise Providence who is going to} 
determine which of the two great political 
parties will organize the next House of 
Representatives. With whatever Provi- 
dence may decree I am abundantly satis- 
fied. I ought to be, for but three Speakers 
of the House in all history will have had 
a longer term of consecutive service than | 
I have had. 

“I have esteemed every Member here 
during my service of six years without | 
one single exception. If I am to retire | 
from this office I do so with profound | 
gratitude to my colleagues, not so much | 
for having elevated me to this, the great- | 
est office in any legislative branch in any | 
government in the world, but more for | 
the evidence of the esteem and confidence | 
you have had in me.” 


Senate Delegation Named 


Vice President Curtis appointed the fol-| 
lowing official delegation to attend the 
funeral services on behalf of the Senate: 

Senators Watson, of Indiana; Fess, of 
Ohio; Bulkley, of Ohio; Moses, of New 
Hampshire; Swanson, of Virginia; Cap- 
per, of Kansas; Harris, of Georgia; Bing- 
ham, of Connecticut; McKellar, of Ten- 
nessee; Dickinson, of Iowa, and Barkley, 
of Kentucky. 

The Vice President announced that there 
Was some doubt as to whether Senator 
Capper would be able to make the trip,| 
in which event Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, would serve in his place. 

House Committee Appointed 

The following committee was named on 
the part of the House: 

Alabama: McDuffie. Arizona: Douglas. | 
Arkansas: Ragon. California: Mrs. Kahn. 
Colorado: Taylor. Connecticut: Tilson. | 
Delaware: Houston. Florida: Mrs. Owen. 
Georgia: Crisp. Idaho: French. 

Illinois: Chindlom, Britten, William E. 
Hull. Indiana: Wood, Vestal. lowa: 
Haugen. Kansas: Hoch. Kentucky: 
Thatcher. Louisiana: Wilson. Maine: 
Nelson. Maryland: Linthicum. Massa- 
chusetts: Treadway. 

Michigan: Michener, 
sota: Knutson, Kvale. 
lier. Missouri: Dyer. Montana: Leavitt. 
Nebraska: Simmons. Nevada: Arentz. 
New Hampshire: Wason. New Jersey: 
Bacharach, Ackerman. 

New York: Snell, Parker, Bacon, La- 
Guardia, Cullen, Corning, O'Connor. 
North Carolina: Pou. North Dakota: 
Burtness. Ohio: Cooper, Crosser, Moore, 
Murphy, Mooney, Brand, Underwood, 
Jenkins, Cable, Bolton, Hess, McClintock, | 
Mouser, Sieberling. Harlan, Kniffin, Polk, 
White, Lamneck, Fiesinger, West. Okla- | 
homa: Hastings. Oregon: Hawley. 

Pennsylvania: Temple, Graham, Dar-| 
row, Wyant. Rhode Island: Aldrich. | 
South Carolina: McSwain. South Da-| 
kota: Johnson. Tennessee: Byrns, Taylor. 
Texas: Garner, Rayburn, Wurzbach. Utah: 
Colton. Vermont: Gibson, Virginia: 


Mapes. Minne- 
Mississippi: Col- 





|of commerce which will enable them to| 


Russia Seeking Contracts 
For Trade on Barter Basis 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ernment specialists are now studying from 
several angles. 

To date, the information showed, the 
Soviet leaders have sought to develop their 
relations with the so-called weaker na- | 
tions, with the exception of the Canadian | 
proposal. The theory seemed to be that | 
among those powers the economic «struc; | 
ture is not strong and the monetary sys- | 
tem might be shaken by influences of | 

| 
| 





the character of the barter agreements. 
What this course may lead to can not be 
foretold. 


There are many commodities which the | 
Russians desire and which they are ob-| 
taining in limited quantities now, but their 
efforts to expand the barter policy are | 


being directed towards obtaining articles | 


|fortify their position by greater produc- | 


tion. The reports do not show to what'! 
extent the industrialization plans have | 
gone, but the evidence available discloses | 


the movement in that direction. | 


| Montague, Lankford. Washington: John- | 


son, Hadley. West Virginia: Bachmann. | 
Wisconsin: Nelson, Frear, Schafer. Wy- | 
oming: Carter. 

Effect on House Control 


The death of Representative Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, reduces the | 
margin of contrdl of the House to 216 
of the majority party and 215 of minor- 
ity. The membership list of the House, 
as made public by the Clerk of the House, 
William Tyler Page, on April 9, follows: 

Republicans, 216; Democrats, 215; 
Farmer-Labor, 1; vacancies, 3; total mem- 
bership of the House, 435. 

Citing precedents regarding vacancies, | 


| Mr. Page said that up to now the only 


Speaker who has died in office was Mi- 
chael C. Kerr, of Indiana, in 1876. | 
Speaker Longworth had been formally | 
chosen by the majority caucus to be 
Speaker during the 72nd Congress, but 
had not been elected by the House, as the | 
first session of the present Congress does | 
not begin until the first Monday of next | 
December. 

The parliamentarian of the House, | 
Lewis Deschler, of Chillicothe, Ohio, stated | 
orally the duties pertaining to the office 
of Speaker during the interim between 
now and the next session of Congress au- 
tomatically devolve upon the Clerk of the | 
House, William Tyler Page, as the next 
senior officer of the House, under the 
broad latitude of authority conferred on | 
the Clerk. 





|able sources of information may be re- | 


Irish Free State 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 


preparing their reports, it was impossible 
in many cases for them to obtain exact | 
figures as to the number of Americans | 
residing in their respective districts. Nev- | 
ertheless, this estimate based on all avail- 
Portugal 

(Lisbon, 

29; Azores, 

| Rumania 

Russia 

Spain and Canary Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 


garded as a fairly accurate world census | 
of Americans living abroad. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Oporto, 
16,949.) 


8; Madeira, 


Colombia 
Dutch Guiana 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total 


386,272 


*Includes 8,725 natives of Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. | 


| 
| 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
Dritiah MonGuras ....g....ccccccccsece 174 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Hondusas 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


| Treasury Offering 


not prevented the electrical engineer from | 


| telling the world of over-all station capital 

costs ranging roughly from $80 to $150 
| per kilowatt of capacity or of over-all cur- 
|rent costs—capital and operating—rang- 
ing from one-third of 1 per cent to 1 cent 
per kilowatt hour. In fact, in your own 
publications costs are reflected as phases 
| of engineering practice in fields other than 
distribution. 

Let us see the extent of the engineering 
elements which (as far as costs go) you 
say fall outside the field of your insti- 
tute. \ Electricity used in house and store 


is carried first to a substation, where its | 


tension is reduced to not more than 13,000 
| volts previous to its distribution. The do- 
mestic consumer then may legitimately be 
asked to pay what the industrial con- 
sumer pays plus an additional charge 
based on the distribution service which he 
requires and the industrial consumer does 
not. The fact is, however, that the do- 


| mestic consumer pays a charge outrage- 


ously out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 
Average Prices Paid 


to a Commission announcement April 9. 
|The hearing ordered for May 12, is to 
include the items covered by this exten- 
{sion, the Commission announcement 
| States. 

{ 


Texas Bill Restricts 
| ‘Block’ Telegrams 


| Solicitation of Messages to Leg- 


islature Affected 


Austin, Tex., April 9. 

Telegraph companies would be _ pro- 

| hibited by a bill (S. 581) introduced in 
| the Legislature from promoting the send- 
| ing of messages to members of the Texas 
| Legislature concerning pending measures. 
|} “It shall be unlawful,” the proposed bill 
| says, “for any telegraph company, author- 
lized to transact business under the laws 
| of this State, to cause to be sent messages 
| Which have for their purpose the influenc- 
| ing of members of the Legislature of the 


Salvador 
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Bahamas 7 
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Bermuda 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic . 


Meets Good Demand 


‘Books Kept Open to Take Care| 
Of Mail Subscriptions | 


| 


The latest offering of Treasury certifi- 
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| Haiti ; | 


Jamaica 
Trinidad 


Madagascar 
Morocco 
Union of South Africa 
(Cape province, 272; Natal. 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
967.) 
Tunisia 


Alberta 

Ceylon 

China 

Dutch East Indies 

French Indo-China 

Hong Kong 

India 

Japanese Empire .. 

Palestine 

Persia 

Siam 

Straits Settlements 

Syria 

Turkey (including 
Europe) 
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was being “well received,” the Secretary 


orally, April 9. He added that the sub- 
scription books probably would be closed 


In 1929 the industrial consunter of elec- | State of Texas regarding any measures 
tricity paid an average price of 1.35 cents | pending before that body, by solicitation 
per kilowatt-hour. 
the same year by 23,179,000 “lighting” personal contact or otherwise, or by pre- 
customers (including both homes and! paring or accepting and keeping on file 
stores) was 5.96 cents per kilowatt-hour.| such forms of suggested messages which 
If we subtract from 5.96 cents the 1.35] may be subsequently sent by an individual 


The average price paid | of such messages either by telephone or | 


of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, stated | 


cents per kilowatt-hour paid by industry 
for its electric service, we have 4.61 cents 
per kilowatt-hour as the average extra 
charge assessed against the lighting cus- 
tomer for distribution, including meter 
|reading, billing, etc. In dollars this 


|} or organization of any kind by merely 
| designating a number, name, letter, sign, 
| Symbol, code or reference to such form of 
Suggested messages.” 

| The bill further provides, however, that 
no telegraph company shall be prohibited 


|at the close of business, April 9, but that }amounts to the vast sum of $936,320,000 | from accepting and transmitting any mes- 


fact could not be determined until tele- 
graphic advices had been received from 


|the Federal reserve banks which received |C4N possibly believe that it costs on the} 


| the subscriptions. 


| The following additional information 
| was made available: 
+ Mr. Mellon’s statement that the certifi- 
| cate issue was being well received was 
| predicated on telegraphic reports received 
| by the Treasury, April 9, and giving re- 
| Sults of the first day’s receipts by the 
Federal reserve banks. The records showed 
that usually the first day’s receipts ap- 
| proximated the amount for which the 
| Treasury asked which, in this instance, 
| Was $275,000,000 for eight months at 1.875 
| per cent. 


| the required amount in order that a gen- 
tral distribution of the securities may 
be had. Potential investors who happen 
to reside at some distance from Federal 
reserve banks or branches can not reach 


the local banks, short of one day by 
mail. Much of the subscription list obvi- 
ously is handled by telegraph yet it has'| 

been felt that the mail subscriptions 

moda have time to reach their destina- 
on. 


Investigation Asked 
In Cotton Oil Merger 





Procter & Gamble Acquisition 
Of Competitor Criticized 


A request that the Department of Jus- 
| tice inquire into the purchase by Procter 
& Gamble, of the Portsmouth Cotton Oil 
& Refining Corporation, of Portsmouth, 
Va., described as one of the former con- 
|cern’s “main competitors” in the cotton- 
| seed oil industry, was made April 9 by 
| Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., in a letter to the Attorney 
|General, William D. Mitchell. 


‘Attorney General Mitchell stated orally 
April 9 that the letter had not yet been 
received by the Department. It will be 
given “due and respectful consideration” 
when it comes to his attention, he said. 

The letter, bearing the date of April 
follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Mitchell: The Wall Street 
Journal, April 2, 1931, page 3, discldéses 
that Procter & Gamble has purchased the 
Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion of Portsmouth, Va. This concern is 
|one of Procter & Gamble’s main competi- 
| tors. I hope your Department will in- 
vestigate this purchase for the purpose of 
| determining whether or not it, is in re- 
| straint of trade and a violation of our 
| laws. 
| If you will recall, the Federal Trade 
|}Commission has, for the past 
|months, been conducting an investigation 
of the cottonseed oil industry for the pur- 
‘pose of determining whether or not the 





| The books ordinarily are left open a/| 
| little longer than is necessary to obtain | 


annually. 
No one at all familiar with the subject 


| average between 4 and 5 cents per kilo- 
| watt-hour to distribute electricity from 
; the substation to lighting customers. As 
|}@ matter of fact, the reports of a large 
}number of typical American companies 
|indicate that the actual cost of the dis- 
| tribution of some 20,400,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually to lighting 
| customers is on the average in the neigh- 
j}borhod of 1'2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
On this basis _the lighting customers 
|should pay not $936,320,000 a year more 
| than the rate to industry, but about $300,- 
| 600,000, or only one-third as much. 
Checking of Overcharge 

This enormous and _ obvious. over- 
charge, possibly amounting to $500,000,000 
|@ year, cannot be even approximately 
| checked by any existing engineering data. 
|Such a checking would be very easy in 
|the field of generation or transmission 


those points with tenders, made’ through| from data obtaining in your transactions | 
But in the field of distri- | 


| and elsewhere. 
| bution of electricity the cupboard is bare. 
“The Electrical World.”—The  recog- 


sage in accordance with directions re- 
ceived from an in@tvidual, firm, etc. 

A penalty of $5,000 fine is provided for 
| each violation of the proposed law. 


| 


Dd@partment asmall piece of aluminum 
\alloy, half as large as your hand, from 
;}one of this airship’s girders. Aluminum 
was, of course, known, but the technique 
|of making the strong alloys of aluminum 
so necessary to airship construction had 
| not yet arrived in this country. This sam- 
| ple was scrutinized, and very largely from 
|this incident there began the evolution 
here of strong aluminum alloys, a branch 
of an industry that has grown enormously 
in recent years. 


Other Materials 

Other airship materials besides alumi- 
num alloys required development. The 
miles of piano wire in an airship must 
be specially adapted to forming terminal 
‘loops. Millions of rivets must be of the 
right composition and properly heat 

treated. Special high grade cotton cloth 
is required. The everlasting search for a 
| substitute material to replace costly gold- 
beater’s skin as a gas retaining material 
|promises ultimate success and the by- 
products of this investigation have proved 
interesting to several industries. 

To avoid large changes in her equi- 

librium and thus conserve the gas in a 
| helium-filled airship, it is necessary to 
employ an apparatus which condenses the 
exhaust gases from the engines and per- 
mits recovering a weight of water ballast 
equal to the fuel burned. 
of this water recovery apparatus has in- 
volved many problems. Burning a hydro- 
carbon gas in lieu of liquid fuel is one way 
to eliminate water recovery apparatus, but 
the extra risk precludes this practice in 
our helium airships. 

At large permanent bases there are re< 
| quired hangars or sheds in which the air- 
|ship may be housed. Those structures, 
|such as the shed at Lakehurst, at Akron, 
}and the one contemplated for the new 

naval airship base on the Pacific Coast, 
are so enormous they defy comparisons. 
|Many interesting problems were encoun- 
tered in their design and construction and 
they are regarded with interest and amaze- 
ment by a large part of the building pro- 

fession. A rotatable shed is a future possi- 
bility, but would be very expensive. 


Production of Helium 


It is safe to say that without the uma 
of airship development one of our newest 
natural resources, namely helium, wou} 
|not have been transformed from a labora- 
tory curiosity into a practical reality. In 
this romance of the technique of apply- 
ing low temperatures and high pressures 
to produce helium, the Navy Department, 
other branches of the Government, not- 
|ably the Bureau of Mines, and private in- 
dustry have all played important roles. 
The story is too long to give here, but the 
progressive reduction in cost from $2.50 
per cubic foot in 1920 to less than 2 centg 
per cubic foot at the present time, and the 
steady increase in quantity of 
indicate the progress which has been made 
on the production side. 

Some of the characteristics of helium 
are its chemical inertness, low specific 
gravity, insolubility, high thermal con- 
ductivity and low boiling point. These 
indicate possible uses in the fields of met- 
allurgy, heating and refrigeration, in dry- 
ing systems, and in food preservation. 
Orange juice and a sponge cake each 


| [Continued on Page 8, 
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New York: Sun Bildg., 280 Broadway 
|nized organ of the industry—in its lead- | 

|ing editorial, March 7 issue, “Turn More 
Light on Distribution Costs,” frankly ad- 
mits the entire absence of these data and | 
emphasizes their public importance. 

|} I don’t suggest that your organization 
| Shall concern itself with rates or regula- 
| tion. But if all existing engineering or- 
ganizations actually prevent, as I am in- 
; formed they do, engineering discussions 
of distribution costs and service, doubtless 
|@ free people will find some means of 
| making up for their neglect. | 


| 
| 
} 
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where our commercial and financial in- | 
stitutions, our transportation systems, | 
;our mills and factories will again enjoy | 
good times, and our workers unbroken 
employment, because our standard of liv- 
|ing is the highest, our opportunities and | E. A.D 
| our resources are the greatest, our educa- | » A. LEEDS M y 
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laws of the United States are now being 
violated by members of this industry. 
Further, the testimony discloses an intent 
on the part of such members to continue 
to violate such laws. I trust that your 
Department is keeping informed on this 
investigation and that a suit or suits will 
be brought in the near future to curb the 
activities of this unlawful combination. In 
view of the fact that the violations indi- 
cate a wilful intent on the part of the 
| violators, I think criminal actions should 
! be commenced, as well as civil proceedings, 
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Universal Plan 
To Raise Wage 
Scales Proposed 


Commissioner Stewart of 
Labor Department Says 
Action Would Increase 
Purchasing Power 


A universal agreement among industrial 
and business men to increase wages un- 
doubtedly would bring a greater measure 
of prosperity by increasing the buying 
power, but the problem is to make em- 
ployers want to raise wages, according to 
an oral statement April 9 by Commis- 
sioner Ethelbert Stewart of the Bureau: 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Scrapping of machinery and reversion 
to a more primitive type of hand labor 
would be foolish, in the opinion of Mr. 
Stewart, inasmuch as machinery is largely 
responsible for the present elevation of 
wages. 

Value of Higher Wages 

An increasing number of employers are 
beginning to recognize the need and bene- 
fits of raising the pay of their workers, 
said Mr. Stewart, pointing out that in- 
creases in wages are not necessarily al- 
truistic sacrifices of profit. Employers, he 
explained, are realizing more and more 
that higher wages enable workers to pur- 
chase more of the goods and commodities 
which they themsclves produce. 

Whether all employers will eventually 
awaken to the possibilities latent in wage 
increases is a matt-r of conjecture, the 
Commissioner declared. At present prob- 
ably the majority of them do not have the 
modern concept of the problem, he said. | 
On the other hand, employers represent- 
ing a majority of the workers may likely 
be considered to have progressed to the 
point where they deem high wages es- 
sential to their own economic welfare. 

Problems of Finance 


j land; 959 to Austria; 


| Foreign-born Residents 


Are Fewer in Kentucky 
The Director of the Census today (April | 


19) announced the results of the tabulation 


of the population returns for Kentucky 
relative to persons of foreign white stock | 
by country of origin. The total number 
of persons of foreign white stock in the 
State on April 1, 1930, was 118,824, com- 
prising 21,840 foreign-born whit> persons, 
and 96,984 native white persons of foreign | 
or mixed parentage. j 

Of the foreign-born whites, 7,552 were | 
; born in Germany; 1,656 in the Irish Free 
State and 191 in Northern Ireland; 1,629! 
in Russia; 1,589 in Italy; 1,478 in England; 
918 in Canada; 915 in Switzerland; 899 


; in Poland; 583 in France; 557 in Hungury; 


524 in Scotland; 484 in Austria; 466 in 
Greece; 447 in Palestine and Syria; 202 
in Rumania; 194 in Czechoslovakia; 186 
in Lithuania; and 170 in Sweden. The) 
whole number of foreign-born persons 
in Kentucky in 1930 (21,840) was nearly 
one-third less than the number in 1920 
(30,780), and for most of the countries 
shown in the tabulation the number of 
foreign born returned in 1930 was smaller 
than the number in 1920. 

The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 
parents of foreign birth. These persons are 


| Classified according to country of birth of | 


father except where the father is native, 

and the mother foreign born and then | 
according to country of birth of mother 

On the basis of the country of birth of | 
parents, 51,021 were assigned to Germany; | 
14,179 to the Irish Free State and 1,943 
to Northern Ireland; 5,928 to England; 
3519 to France; 3.062 to Switzerland; 2,- 
964 to Italy; 2,428 to Russia; 2,044 to! 
Canada; 1,853 to Scotland; 1,110 to Po- 
744 to Hungary; 


| to Palestine and Syria; 589 to The Nether- 


It is argued that machine production | 


has meant mass production and a greatet 
supply of geods than have been consumed, 
Mr. Stewart said. The American people 
are not inclined to be penurious, however, 
and would gladly buy in sufficient quanti- 
ties to eliminate overproduction, if they 
had sufficient buying power. A return to 
business prosperity, therefore is linked 
more closely with the problem of finances 
than with production, according to the 
Commissioner. 

In so far as manufacturing is con- 
cerned, it is doubtful if it has absorbed 
in normal times any great .numbers of 
the people dropped from the pay roll, he 
said, and it likewise is doubtful if new 
industries are absorbing the workers let 
out by old ones. 


“We are informed of the movies and the | 


huge number of persons employed in sup- 
plying amusement,” the Commissioner 
said. “There is an element 
this. On the other hand it-has been stated 


of truth in| 


that out of thousands of extras in Holly-} 


wood, few average five days’ work a week 
for a year. Talking pictures, it is said, 
has generally reduced the demand for 
film extras. The talkies are somewhat 
young to tell what effect they may have 
upon the legitimate theater or upon the 
movies. But if we are to have a realign- 
ment of industries and labor is to be ab- 
sorbed, we should start a systematic ef- 
fort to bring it about and not rely upon 
merely talking about it. 
Effect of Radio Industry 


“In the manufacture of phonographs | 


and radios, census figures show that the 


number of employes rose only 3,000 from | 


1923 to 1927. Three thousand would not 
toward absorbing the shrinkage 


Oo far 
er employment in manufacturing plants 


t 


+ 


“In the attempts to prove that our in- 
dustrial and commercial life taken as a 
whole is taking care of everybody our at- 


tention is directed to the large increase | 


in the number of students in high schools 
and universities. My answer to that is 
this: ‘Those people are not employed and 
never were. They do not come from the 
class that is thrown out of the factories, 
and the question of their employment un- 
der present conditions is not solved; # is 


simply postponed for four years or per | 


haps longer. 


“The increase in the number of persons | 


in the life insur- 
that 


employed in retailing, 
ance business, and occupations of 
kind, is not very encouraging as an an- 
swer to the problem. The average life 
of insurance agents as such is rather 
brief, as is also that of the normal grocer, 
who is becoming more and more short- 
lived as the chain stores expand. Chain 
stores do not employ as many people as 
the old-time store. One chain grocery 


| 
1 








system, for example, has only one man in | 


many of its stores.” 


Gov. Roosevelt Asks Law 
To Protect Thrift Accounts 


A.pany, N. Y., 
Governor Roosevelt issued a statement 
April 9 in which he reiterated his position 
that semething’ should be done at this 
session of the Legislature to protect thrift 
accounts in commercial banks. He de- 
clared that he had not only made his 
position on this subject clear to the pub- 
lic but that he had addressed a special 
message to the Legislature urging action 
this year. 
was carried in the issue of March 25.) 
“It seems to me begging the question,” 
he declared “to say that we should give 
another year of study to this subject, in 
view of the obvious fact that we have 
been studying through legislative commit- 
tees for the past two years and know all 
that needs to be known.” 


The Governor declaree that there was | 
definitely | 
starting the protection of thrift accounts, | 


still time to pass legislation 
and stated that he could “only repeat 
that this legislation affects nearly 2,000,- 
000 actual depositors in this State and 
through them another two or three million 
people.” 


Marines in PTE 
To Stay During Emergency 


Marine Corps details in Nicaragua 
scheduled for withdrawal during April 
will remain in Managua as long as the 
present emergency continues, it was stated 
orally April 9 at the Marine Corps head- 
quartres. 

The original plan of reducing the forces 
by 500 may not be carried out by June 1, 
it was explained, but will be followed as 
soon as possible. Orders issued for the 
withdrawal, it was pointed out, provided 
that 500 Marines were to be brought home 
prior to July 1 “if practicable.” 

Reduction of American forces in Nica- 
Yagua, it was pointed out at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, was dependent upon 
building up the Guardia Nacionale. Since 
the earthquake has affected governmental 
action in Nicaragua, it was stated, such 
a@ necessary preliminary may be delayed. 


Portuguese Government 
Closes Madeira 


All ports of the Madeira archipelago, in 
which revolution has broken cut, have 
been closed by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, the Portuguese Minister, Viscount 
d'Alte. informed the Department of State 
April 9. 


April 9. | 


(A summary of the message | 


Ports | 





lands; 554 to Wales; 


to Rumania.—Issued by the 
the Census. 
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. The.. 
PR ESIDENT’ S DAY 
At‘ the Executive Offices 


April 9, 1931 

10 a. m—Senator Swanson ‘(Dem.), 
of Virginia, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to turn the first spadeful of dirt 
in the construction of the proposed Lee 
Highway between the National Capital 
and Shenandoah National Park. 

11 a. m—Lt. Col. Joseph I. McMullen 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


12 noon.—Adolph Lewisohn, New York | 


financier and mining engineer, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Charles S. Barrett, of 
Union City, Ga., former president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, called to pre- 
sent a group of friends. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of teachers from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Salvation Army Bonnets 
Given Lower Duty Rate 


New York, April 9.—The duty rate on 
| bonnets, imported by the Salvation Army, 
is lowered in a decision just announced 
by the United States Customs Court. 

The bonnets, upon entry through the 
customs, weré subjected to assessment at 
60 per cent ad valorem. under paragraph 
1406, Tariff Act of 1922, as hats. The 
claim was made that duty should have 
been applied at 50 per cent, under the 
provision in the same paragraph for bon- 


| Tilson accepted this contention. (Pro- 


tests 58277-G-53712-24, etc.) 


Argentine Duty 
On Films Is Said — 
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To Be Ressiaive' | | 


Department of Commerce | 


Foresees Consequent Cur- 


tailment in Shipping of | 


American Photoplays 


| An Argentine tariff on motion pictures, 
| thought to have been levied partly to in- 
| crease revenues, is viewed by Department 
|of Commerce officials as defeating that 
| purpose because it is so high. 

| The country probably receives 75 or 80 | 
per cent of its films from the United | 
States, it was stated orally at the Motion | 
Picture Division, but the high duty may 
make it unprofitable for 
handle American films and for exhibitors 
to show them. Consequently, a continua- 
| tion of the tariff, which became effective 
Feb. 26, might curtail 


distributors to | 


|; American movies to Argentina and the | 


| closing of many theaters in that country. 


Fourth Lirgest Market 

‘ Argentina has something like 
places where movies are shown, but less 
than half of these are regular theaters, 
according to the Division. 
a quantity point of view, 
the fourth largest foreign market for 
|American motion pictures, with a con- 
sumption of nearly 17,000,000 feet of posi- 
tive and negative film. 

The increase was brought about by rais- 
jing the valuation on film from 8 Argen- 
tine gold pesos per kilo to 25.56 pesos per 


the country was 


461 to Sweden; 385 | nets, composed wholly or in chief value | kilo, it was explained orally at the For- 
| to Greece; 330 to Czechoslovakia: and 263 | of straw braid, blocked or trimmed. Judge | eign Tariff Division. 


The duty is 32 per 
cent of the valuation. The tariff has thus 


|been raised from about 





| 


1,000 | 


Last year, from | J 
| Picture Division, and for a seven-reel pic- 


$5 per reel to| not yet available, and they’ may be ex-! 


| APPROACH TO BUREAU OF STANDARDS ! Senator Wagner 


the shipping of |. 


The photograph presents a view of the stone steps and parapet 
giving access to pedestrians into the grounds of the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D. C. The gate house and extrance for 
vehicular traffic is shown in the background. 


more than $70, according to the Motion | pected to reveal to a certain extent the 


effects of the tariff. 

It was pointed out, however, 
tributors may be under contract to de- 
liver films for six months or a year, so 
that they will be compelled to import 
‘motion pictures and pay the duty. They 
may have been protected by a clause in 
contracts covering tariff changes. There 
is no way of learning how many such 
contracts have been signed or what por- 


Page 5, Column 7.} 


ture, from about $35 to nearly $500. From 
three to five prints are usually sent to 
Argentina because of a lack of printing 
facilities there, and the duty on a single 
movie would be upwards of $2,500 

The division has received no official re- 
ports that Argentine exhibitors have dis- 
continued new film releases and that films 
are accumulating in the customs house. 
March figures on exports, moreover, are 
[Continued on 


that dis- | 
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Urges Program 
To Raise Wages 


‘Organization of Staff to Plan 
National Economy Sought 
To Increase Average Earn- 


| ings $1,000 a Year 


New York, N. Y., April 9.—Formation 
of an “economic general staff” to plan 
national ecenomy so as to utilize the 
country’s assets to bring about a $40,000,- 
| 000,000 a year increase in wages within a 
period of six years was recommended by 
| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, in 
an address here last night at a dinner 
| given by the New York Conference on 
| Unemployment Insurance Legislation. 
This increase could be accomplished, he 

| said, and would result in an increase of 
$1,000 in the annual income of every gain- 
fully employed person in the United States, 
| by “deliberate planning” on the part 
| of the general staff. An authorized sum- 
|} mary of Senator Wagner's address fol- 
| lows: 
| Dissatisfaction of Workers 


Where there was once only a mild dis- 
| Satisfaction among wage earners, there 
| now is positive ferment daily activated by 
, the prolonged depression. Such stirrings 
are bound to create doubt and doubt is 
the parent of wisdom. 


We cannot find the answers to our mod- 
ern problems in the locker of history. 
Rugged individualism is meaningless 
where all economic activity is today neces- 
sarily the result of intense and widespread 
cooperation. Such a world without pov- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| erty as we seek must be contrived out 


(Continued om Page 9, Column 1.} 
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Luxe 


NEW 


Slanting Windshields 


Luxurious 


NEW IN THIS CITY —new throughout the country —are 
the beautiful Ford Town Sedan and De Luxe Sedan with 
the slanting windshield. This week marks their first 


formal showing by Ford dealers. 


The new, outward grace of line is just one feature. 


Of even greater importance are the richness of the interior 


finish and upholstery and the many provisions for your 


riding comfort. 


Bodies are longer and finished in a variety of 


distinctive colors. Seats are newly designed, wider, more 


FORD 


Appointments 


TOWN SEDAN 


* * 


Upholstery 


Roomier Interiors 


luxurious and restful. You will especially appreciate the 


added roominess of the rear compartment. 


See and inspect these distinguished new Ford bodies 


and arrange for a demonstration. Every detail reflects the 


mode and manner of a custom-built automobile. Yet the 


price is low because of the efficiency and economy of Ford 


manufacturing methods. 


*630 


extra at low cost. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


(F.O.B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and spare tire 
You can purchase a Ford on economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Co.) 
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Intangible Tax 
Is Proposed by 


Ohio Committee 


Governor Is Represented as 
Opposing Income Levy 
Pending Effort to Reach 
Investments Directly 








Co.umsvs, Onto, April 9. 


The intangible tax bill drafte¢ by the 
joint legislative committee would impose 
@ property tax, according to an oral state- 
ment by State Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep.) who is chairman of the committee. | 

Governor White has taken the posi- | 
tion that he does not approve the im-| 
position of an income tax until an effort 
has been made to tax intangible property | 
directly. Senator Taft stated when asked | 
whether the committee had abandoned the | 
income tax. “The committee bill provides 
a property tax, but the rate on invest- 
ments is based on 5 per cent of the in- 
come, making the tax similar to part of 
the Massachusetts income tax,” he ex- 
plained. 

In releasing the first preliminary draft | 
of the tax bill, the legislative committee | 
invited special attention to the fact that 
it was open to correction and modifica- | 
tion before being finally submitted to the | 
Legislature. | 








Postponement of Iowa Plan 
For Cottonseed Tax Asked 


Montcome_nry, Ata., April 9. 

The Iowa bill proposing a tax on cotton- 
seed oil has been recommended for in- | 
definite postponement, according to a tel- 
egram received by the Alabama Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Seth P. Storrs. | 

Mr. Storrs, upon being informed that | 
such a bill was pending in several States, 
called upon other Southern States to reg- 
ister a protest. 


Road Expenditures Limited 
In Wisconsin to Cut Taxes 


Manpison, WIs., April 9. 


The new highway law (S. 29) was in- 
tended to place a limit on expenditures | 
for highways, “so that tax reduction would 
be a realty and not mere words,” Gov- 
ernor La Follette declared in a recent 
letter to all town chairmen. 


If the law had been in effect in 1930, 
property taxes could have been reduced 
by $8,445,010, which would have been paid 
by the road user in motor vehicle fees 
and gasoline taxes, the Governor ex- 
plained. “The new law increases the gas- 
oline tax from 2 to 4 cents,” he said, “and | 
substantial increases are made in the li- 
cense fees on the heavier and expensive | 
automobiles and the heavier motor 
trucks.” 


Local taxing bodies should practice eco- 
nomy and reduce tax levies in proportion 
to the amounts returned to them by the} 
new law, Governor La Follette declared. | 
If they fail to use all the increased allot- | 
ments for the reduction of highway taxes, | 
the highway commission is empowered to 
investigate the matter upon petition, and 
may withhold further aid for not more 
than one year, he pointed out. | 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated April 9, 1931 


Bank of Wyoming. Docket No. 16299. 

1. Bad Debts—Loans made by a 
bank in the regular course of its 
business, where it is not shown that 
the proceeds of the loans went to the 
president of the bank, who was re- 
sponsible for making them, and where 
the loans are evidenced by notes 
bearing interest and which are car- 
ried as assets, are debts and not 
losses, and must be ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off during the 
taxable year in order to be deductible. 


2. Losses Rather Than Bad Bebts— 
Upon the evidence, held, that certain 
transfers of money to the Olympia 
Oil Corporation ‘by the president and 
minority stockholder of the petitioner, 
who was, himself, the sole stock- 
holder in the Olympia Oil Corpora- 
tion, the latter corporation being in- 
solvent at the time the loans were 
made and at all times thereafter 
amounted to a fraudulent appropria- 
tion of the peitioner’s funds and the 
losses suffered by the petitioner on 
account thereof were deductible as 
losses sustained during the taxable 
year 1921, instead of as debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged 
off in subsequent years. 


Daniel W. Norris. Docket No. 21282. 

A home for nurses, the primary 
purpose of which was to operate a 
registry but which also provided rooms 
and meals for nurses, held, upon the 
evidence not to be a corporation or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
charitable or educational purposes and 





a contribution thereto is not de- 
ductible. ly 
' ‘ |v. American Can Co., et al. Sa ‘ led | 
Matthias W. Wildschutz. Docket No.| March 5, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Tex. (Corpus 
27854. | Christi), Doc. E 47, The Dock & Terminal 
1. Where the taxpayer and others 


transferred their interests in certain 
oil royalties to a common law trust 
and received in payment therefor ben- 
eficial units in the common law trust 
and subsequently the common law 
trust conveyed the oil and gas roy- 
alties to a corporation in exchange 
for its capital stock, to be distributed 
to holders of beneficial units in the 
Same proportion as they were holders 
of beneficial units in the common law 
trust, and the taxpayer subsequently 
exchanged his shares of stock in the 
corporation for certain oil royalties, 
the latter is a taxable transaction. 
The measure of the gain or loss is the 
difference between the cost of the 
stock exchanged and the fair market 
value of the property received in ex- 
change. 

2. Where the cost of the shares of 
stock exchanged by the petitioner is 
not shown the determination of profit 
by the respondent must be approved. 

California Fireproof Building Company. 
Docket No. 30780. 


Loss on sale of property disallowed 
for insufficiency of evidence to estab- 
lish the cost thereof. 

Angie E. Reid. Docket Nos. 32688 and 
36679. 

Depletion—Oil Well—Gift. When 
in 1922 the taxpayer’s husband made 
her a gift of a one-half interest in the 
fee of oil-bearing property, depletion 
is based upon the fair market value 
of the property at the time she re- 
ceived it, and not upon discovery basis 
or cost to donor, under the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

Proximity Manufacturing Co. 
45313. 

Deductions for depreciation, allowed 
by respondent in connection with the 
determination of deficiencies for 1926 
and 1927, approved for lack of evi- 
dence to show error. Proximity Manu- 
fatcuring Co., 18 B. T. A. 691. 





Docket No. 





| N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3699, The Dock & 
| Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. 


| 3. 


| C. W. D. N. ¥., Doc. 506, The Dock & Ter- 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





T LAW 


» 





BANKRUPTCY—Corporations which may become bankrupts—Golf club—Involun- 


tary proceedings— 


A membership corporation which operated a golf course for the pleasure of its 


members and which had been incorpor 
Corporation Law defining such a corpora 


than pecuniary gain, could become a voluntary bankrupt, but could not be the 


object of involuntary proceedings, since 


business or commercial corporation,” within the meaning of section 4 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act providing for such proceedings. 


Elmsford Country Club, In re.; D. C., S. 





BANKRUPTCY—Involuntary proceedings—Change from involuntary to voluntary 


proceeding by alleged bankrupt’s answer 
bankrupt— 


A membership corporation operating a golf course for the pleasure of its mem- 


bers, did not, by its answer to the petitio: 
expressing its willingness to be adjudged 
voluntary one so as to give the court jurisd: 


Act permitting the corporation to become a voluntary bankrupt, but making no 
provision for involuntary proceedings against such a organization. 


Elmsford Country Club, In re.; D. C., S. 





BANKRUPTC Y—Involuntary 
Estoppel by laches— 


Judgment creditors of an alleged bankrupt who appeared in the proceedings to 
oppose the adjudication within the time specified by section 18 of the Bankruptcy 
Act were not estopped by laches to attack the adjudication on the ground that 
the court was without jurisdiction because the alleged bankrupt could not be the 
object of involuntary proceedings, in that it was a membership corporation or- 


ganized for purposes other than pecuniary 


was entered before their appearance as the result of the premature answer of the | 


alleged bankrupt expressing its willingness 
Elmsford Country Club, In re.; D. C., S. 


Decisions Published in 


BANKS—Bank Guaranty Act—Validity o 
or special law—Exemption of bank’s surp 
outstanding certificates— 





A Mississippi statute suspending the operation of the guaranty features of the 


bank guaranty law until all guaranty cert: 


to the passage of the act shall have been paid, and providing for assessments, 
not to exceed five in one year, of one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the average un- | 
and surplus for the liquidation of such | 


secured deposits of the bank less capital 
outstanding certificates, for the creation 
exceed $300,000 for each calendar year by 
of the surplus of the bank equal to the 


surplus by carrying thereto one-half of the net profits, for the investment of such | 
surplus in United States or State bonds or bonds of counties, districts and munici- 


palities of the State, and for the exempt 


taxation until all such outstanding certificates have been liquidated, is not void | 
on the ground that it constitutes a special or local law suspending the operation 


of a general law, in violation of the Con 


stitutes a local, private or special law exempting property from taxation in violation 


of the Constitution; or on the ground th 
ment that taxation be uniform and equa 
Bank & Trust Co. 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS. » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 | 





1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, I. Langmuir, 
Incandescent electric lamp, D. C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 46/304, General Electric Co. v. 
Brinkerhoff Electric Co., et al. Dismissed for 
lack of prosecution Feb. 28, 1931. 

1087662, 1612510, L. R. Jorgensen, Dam con- 
struction, filed Feb. 14, 1931, D. C. Oreg. 
(Portland), Doc. E 9183, Constant Angle Arch 
Dam Co. v. The Inland Power & Light Co., 
et al. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced concrete 
dock or pier, filed Feb. 27, 1931, D. C., W. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 480, The Dock & Terminal Engi- 
neering Co., et al. v. Washburn Crosby Corp. 
Doc. 481, The Dock & Terminal Engineering 
Co., et al. v. Eastern Grain Elevator Corp., et 
al. Doc. 482, The Dock & Terminal Engineer- 
ing Co., et al. v. Lake & Rail Warehouse & 
Elevator Corp., et al. Doc. 483, The Dock & 
Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Archer-| 
Daniels-Midland Co., et al. Doc. 484, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. American 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., et al. Same, filed 
Feb. 28, 1931, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doce 485, The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. 
Superior Elevator & Forwarding Corp. Doc. 
486, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. Doc. 
487, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. Marine Elevator Co. Same, D. C., 
S. D. Ala. (Mobile) Doc. E 146, The Dock & 
Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Alabama 
State Docks Commission, et al. Same, filed 
Feb. 27, 1931, D. C., E. D. La. (Baton Rouge), 
Doc. 234, The Dock & Terminal Engineering 
Co., et al. v. The City of Baton Rouge, La. 
Same, D. C., E. D. La. (New Orleans), Doc. 
20638, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. Board of Commissioners of Port of 
New Orleans, La. Same, filed March 2, 1931, 
D. C. Md. Doc. E 1842, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
Same, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 
3129, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. Green Bay & Western R. R. Co., et 
al. Same, filed March 5, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4889, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Nicholson Universal 
Steamship Co. Same, filed March 2, 1931, D. 
C., 8S. D. Tex. (Houston), Doc. E 450, The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. 
Houston Compress Co. Doc. E 451, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Man- 
chester Terminal Co. Doc. E 452, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Texas 
& New Orleans Rwy. Co. Same, filed March 
5, 1931, D. C., EB. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 
3134, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. The C. Reiss Coal Co. Doc. 3135, 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. 
R. Co., et al. Doc. 3136, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Milwaukee Terminal 
Co. Same, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 58/239, 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. 
v. Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. Same, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4690, The Dock & 
Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Ford 
Motor Co. Same, filed March 6, 1931, D. C., 








Universal 
Terminal Co. Same, D. C. N. D. Ohio 
(Toledo), Doc. E 1143, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. The Toledo & Ohio 
Central Rwy. Co. Same, filed Feb. 18, 1931, 
D. C., 8. D. Calif., S. Div., Doc. 113-M. The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. 
City of San Diego, et al. Same, filed March 
1931, D. C.. W. D. Wash., N. Div., Doc. 806, 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. 


Engineering Co., et al. v. 


Nueces Co. Nav . 
tion District. aviga 


Same, filed March 6, 1931, D. 


minal Engineering Co., et al. vy. Saskatchew: 
Pool Elevators, Ltd., et al. Doc. son The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co. et ‘al. v. 
Terminals & Transportation Corp. of America, 
et al. Same, D. C., N. D. N. Y., Doc. 2152 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. 
¥. Standard Oil Co. of New York. Same, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., N. Div., Doc. 410, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., ‘et al. v 
Chevrolet Motor Co. Same, filed March 2. 
1931, D. C.. N. D. Ind. (Hammond), Doc. E 
317, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, 
1723435, same, Cushion tires, filed Feb. 27, 
= 5S. & BD. el ole Doc. E 58/151, Over- 
§ re Co., Inc. vy} s { 
a Rubber Co. aS Firestone Tie | 
» Bacon & Clark, Treatment of min- 
eral oil, 1131309, same, Manufacture of gaso- | 
line, 1334731, R. F. Bacon et al.. Apparatus | 
for the manufacture of gasoline, 1439683, Bacon 
& Brooks, Manufacture of Gasoline, D. C. 
E. D. Okla. (Muskogee), Doc. E 3456. Gulf 
Refining Co. v. Pure Oil Co. Dismissed Feb. | 
18, 1931. Same, D. C. Dela.. Doc. E 606, Gulf | 
Refining Co. v. American Refining Co., Inc. 
Dismissed upon stipulation Feb. 19, 1931 
1131309. (See 1101482.) : 
1156122, J. C. Woodley, Fibrous 
tion and process of manufacture, C. C. A.. 8th 
yg teuls). Doe. 8907, J. C. Woodley et 
. Vv. The American Container : . 
atimed Feb. 24, 1931. cp ae 
4, F. H. Houghland, Folding box, D.| 
C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 46/310, C. i. Fox Box 
Co.. ine. a pe Service Box Co., Inc. Dis- 
ssed for lack o rosecution Feb. 28, . 
1180159. (See 1018302.) ~~ 
1184189, G, Lockhart, Lock, 1192215, same, 
Door closing and locking device, filed Feb. 25. 
1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥. Doc. E 58/135, G. Lock- 
hart v. The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
1191306, T. A. Hoover, Bumper for vehicles, 


Composi- 


proceedings—Opposition by judgment creditors— 


(Miss. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 334, April 10, 1931. 


| D. C. 


ated under the New York Membership 
tion as one organized for purposes other 


such a corporation is not a “moneyed, 


D.N. Y., No. 50478, March 12, 1931. 


expressing willingness to be adjudicated 


nm in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
a bankrupt, change the proceeding to a 
iction under provisions of the Bankruptcy 


D.N. Y., No. 50478, March 12, 1931. 


| 
| 


gain, although the order of adjudication | 


, | 


to be adjudicated bankrupt. 
D.N. Y., No. 50478, March 12, 1931. 





| there was a deficit in the depositors’ guar- | 


_ Statute of Mississippi Sustained 


} 


JACKSON, MIss. 
City OF JACKSON 
v. 
| Deposir GUARANTY BANK & TRUST COMPANY. 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 
4 No. 29333. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 
GrirFiTH, J.—The experience under 
the State bank guaranty law, originally | 
enacted in 1914 and amended in 1922 and} 
in 1926, was such that when the Legis- | 
lature convened in 1930 it was found that} 
anty fund of between $3,000,000 and $4,-| 
000,000. The gathering clouds of financial | 


|depression were clearly seen and the appre- 


hension of further and numerous bank 
failures to occur in the years 1930 and 


| 1931 was definitely felt. 


It was foreseen as an inevitable future 
consequence, that if the said law were 
continued in its full operation, the deficit 
already large would increase to the point 
where the necessary assessments to retire} 
the guaranty certificates would drive all 
the more important and reliable State 
banks into the national system, and leave 
the depositors’ fund hopelessly aground. It 
was, therefore, determined to suspend the 
general operation of the guaranty system 
until the elapse of such time, as under 





Full Text in This Issue 


reasonable assessments, the outstanding 
certificates already issued could be liqui- 


| dated. 
Provisions of 


f statute suspending operation—General 
lus from taxation pending liquidation of 


! 
| 
| 
| 


ificates issued and due to be issued prior 


of a depositor’s protective fund not to 
the collection of 3 per cent of that part 
capital stock, for the creation of such 


ion of such portion of the surplus from 


stitution; or on the ground that it con- 


at it violates the constitutional require- 
1—City of Jackson v. Deposit Guaranty 





S. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. E 241, The Per- 
mutit Co. v. The Monarch Engineering Co. | 
Consent decree Feb. 13, 1931. 


1198246, 1221800. (See 1191306.) 
1230715, R. M. Johnson, Motor vehicle body, | 
filed March 2, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 


E 58/173, R. M. Johnson v. Paramount Publix | 
Corp. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, D. 
C. Minn. (St. Paul), Doc, E 1811, Lektophone 
Corp. v. Wright-De Coster, Inc. Dismissed 
without prejudice Feb. 24, 1931. Same, C. C.| 
A. 2a Clr.. Bos. Lektophone Corp. v. 
Colonial Radio Corp. Decree reversed on con- 
sent (March 3, 1931). 

1294672, O. E. Kellum, Method of producing 
assembled synchronous kinetograph and pho- 
nograph records, filed Feb. 24, 1931, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 4415-J, O. E. | 
Kellum et al. v. Warner Bros. et al. 

1320384, Godbold & Fletcher, Drill cutter, 





filed Feb. 26, 1931, D. C,, S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E T-53-J, Hughes Tool Co, v. 


Globe Oil Tools Co. 
1326982. (See 1193093.) 
1334731. (See 1101482.) 


1343927, C. Massatsch, Manufacture of puri- 
fying material, D. C., S. D. Ohio (Dayton), 
Doc 


E242, The Permutit Co. v. The Mon- 
arch Engineering Co. Patent held valid Feb. 
13, 1931. 

1362620, 1364878, 1397741, 1427275. (See 
1191306.) 


1436459, J. Reece, Seatcover, D. C., 8S. D. 
N. Y., Doc, E 58/104, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. 
v. Cyclone Stores, Inc, Consent decree for 
plaintiff Feb. 27, 1931. Doc. E 58/106. Evr- 
Klean Seat Pad Co. v. A. Levene (Dorjan 
Auto Supply Co.). Decree as above. 

1439683. _ (See 1101482.) 

1497293, J. Denaro, Automatic ice cream cone | 
machine, 1615799, same, Automatic machine 
for making cup pastry, appeal filed Mar. 2, 
1931. C. C. A., 4th Cir., Doc. 3151, J. Denaro 
v. The Maryland Baking Co. 

1554898, A. F. Teigen, Tobacco pipe, D. C. 
Minn. (St. Paul), Doc. E 1263, A. F. Teigen et 
al. v. United Cigar Stores Co, of America. Dis- 
missed Feb. 24, 1931. 

1558644, T. L. Smith, Scale, 1598620, Rhodes 
& Hochriem, Coin-controlled gravity operated 
ticket printing and delivering scale, 1622571, 
A. A. Caille, Weighing scale, D. C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 49/386. Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. 
v. F. W. Woolworth & Co, Consent and order 
of discontinuance Feb. 27, 1931. 

1576043. (See 1191306.) 

1594047, E. F. Clark, Pocket cigar lighter, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 48/381, Clark Lighter 
Co., Inc., v. United Cigar Stores Co. Consent 
and order of discontinuance Feb. 21, 1931. 

1598620. See 1558644.) 

1609428, H. Ringel, Clothing receptacle, D. 
c., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 46/305, Connerters 
Paper Co. v. J. Goldman et al. Dismissed for 


1611444, D. M. Hepburn, Stone asphalt road 
and method of preparing and laying same, 
filed Dec. 23, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), 
Doc. 9319, Amiesite Asphalt Co. of America 
v. Flinn Paving Co. et al. 


1612510. (See 1087662.) 
1615799. (See 1497293.) 
1622571. (See 1558644.) 


1626474, S. Morrison, Double swinging mirror 
compact case, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46/204, 
S. Morrison v. Pallas Mfg. Co., Inc. Dismissed 
for lack of prosecution Feb. 28, 1931. 

1667680, A. Sammartino, Ring, filed Mar. 3 
1931, D. C. R. I., Doc. 364, A. Sammartino et 
P. Sammartino 


al. (Sammartino Bros. Co.) v 
|et al. (Sammartino & Sanchirico). 

1692372, H. A. Gardner, Treating artificial 
silk, filed Feb. 25, 1931. D. C. Del., Doc. E 863, 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. v. Industrial Rayon 
Corp. 

1723435. (See 1092078.) 


1725742, J. A. Singmaster, Artificial silk fila- 

ment and making same, filed Feb. 25, 1931, 
Del.. Doc. E 864, Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
1733451, A. E. Dixon, Lamp shade and proc- 
ess of making, filed Feb. 25, 1931, D. C., 5. D 
N. Y., Doc. E 58/136, Rembrandt Lamp Corp. 
v. Illuminating Novelties Corp. 

1749734, T. J. Kelly, Netted cord fabric bag. 
D. C., N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc, E 572, South- 
ern Brighton Mills v. American Mills Co. 


Vv. 


| cree for plaintiff Feb. 24, 1931. 


Re. 16497, J. E. Caps, Water softening ap- 

paratus, D. C., S. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. 
E 243, The Permutit Co. v. The Monarch En- 
gineering Co. Patent held valid Feb. 13, 
1931. 
Re. 17131, O. S. Caesar, Heating apparatus 
for automotive vehicle, D. C, Minn., 4th Div., 
Doc. E 1679, Tropic-Aire, Inc., v. United Motors 
Service, Inc. Dismissed without prejudice Feb, 
25. 1931. 

Re. 17955, F. A. Arbogast, Fish bait or lure, 
filed March 2, 1931, D. C., N. D, Ohio (Cleve- 
land), Doc. 3691, F. A. Arbogast v. The Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co. 

Des. 74384, E. E. Nahon, Chair, D. C., S. D 
N. Y., Doc. E 47/33, E. E. Nahon et al. v 
The Imperial Upholstering Corp. Dismissed 
for lack of prosecution Feb. 28, 1931. 

Des. 76612, A. Von Frankenberg, Lamp, D. 
c., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 48/341, Frankart, Inc., 











1221800, same, Automobile bumper, 1576043, 
1427275, R. B. Fageol, same, 1364878. L. P. 
Halladay, Attachment for bumper support, 
1362620, same, Truss _ spring bumper-bar, 


1397741, F. R. Procunier, Automobile bumper, 
1198246, G. A. Lyon, Buffer for motor vehicles, 
filed Feb. 14. 1931, D. C., 8. Div. Ohio (Day- 


ton), Doc. E 286, American Chain Co., Inc., 
v. J. Turner et al. 

1192215. (See 1184189.) 

1193093, B. Weinberger, Garment pressing 


machine, 1326982, J. B. Spencer, same, D. C. 
Dela, Doc. E 644, U. 8. Hoffman Machinery 
Corp. v. Pantex Pressing Machine, Inc. Dis- 
missed upon mandate of Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Feb. 26, 1931. 

1195923, R. Gans, Softening of water, D. C., 


v. Berman Novelty Co., Inc., et al. Patent 
held valid Feb. 24, 1931. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

FICK OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
| CAPITOL, Washington, Db, ©. April +7, 19381 
|} SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 PP. M., Kastern Standard Time, May 21, 193 
for the construction of a Conservatory Building 
for the United States Botanic Garden, to be 
built on Square 576, Washington, Db. C The 
| building as designed will be approximately 183 
feet by 284 feet, one story high, of stone, con- 
crete, steel, aluminum and glass construction, 
}with r inforced eoncrete pile foundations In 
accordance with the Act of March 3, 1931, the 
| specifications will require that all laborers and 
} mechanics employed under the contract for this 
| building shall be paid the prevailing rates of 
wages in the District of Columbia On or after 
April 13, 1931, plans and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets may be obtained at the 
| Office of the Archptect of the Capitol, in the 
| discretion of said rchitect, by any satisfactory 
| general contractor, A deposit in the form of 
ja check for $50.00, made payable to the order 
jof David Lynn. Architect of the Capitol, will 


| be required for each set ef plans and specifica- 
tions to insure their return ip good condition. 


lack of prosecution Feb. 28, 1931. | 


| 


De- | 


Law Involved 

Thereupon the Legislature enacted on 
March 11, 1930, the statute now known as 
chapter 22, Laws, 1930. Its provisions so 
far as material to the case at bar are,} 
in brief, (1) that until all guaranty certifi- | 
cates issued and due to be issued, up to 
the date of the passage of the act, shall) 


| have been paid, the guaranty features of 


previous acts shall be suspended, and no 
further guaranty certificates shall be is- 


|sued: (2) for the retirement and liquida- 


tion of said outstanding certificates, as- 
sessments not to exceed five in any one 
year, of one-twentieth of one per centum 


|of the average unsecured deposits of the 
| bank, less capital and surplus, shall be 


made and collected. (3) A depositors’ pro- 
tective fund not to exceed $300,000 for 
each calendar year shall be created by 


the collection of 3 per centum on that 


| part of the surplus of the bank exempted 


from taxation under section 11 of the 


|} act, said protective fund to be applied pro 


rata to the payment of depositors of banks 
failing during the particular year, each 


| calendar year being a separate period as 


to the collection of said protective fund 
and for the pro rata application thereof. 
(4) The compulsory creation of a surplus 


| equal to the capital stock by the carrying 


to surplus each year of one-half the net 
profits of that year until the surplus shall | 
amount to not less than 100 per cent of 
the capital stock. (5) The investment of 
said sufplus in bonds of the United States, 
or State of Mississippi, or in those of the 
counties, districts and municipalities of 
the State. | 

At this point we may insert in full the 
text of section 11 of the act which forms 
the chief center of attack in this case: 

Provided the surplus is invested as pro- 
vided in the preceding section that to en- 
courage. banks -to accumulate surplus and 


; thereby better maintain themselves as public 


institutions and to justify the requirements | 


| guaranty assessments as herein provided, each 





/ 
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| 
| 


Legislation Held Not to Be Invalid Due to Tax 
Exemption of Sur pluses | 


time of the passage of this act. or at the 
time of their organization if organized after | 
the passage of this act, shall be exempt from | 
all taxation until the outstanding guaranty 
certificates as described in this act are liqui- 
dated as herein provided, at which time such 
exemptions shall cease. In returning their 
property for taxation for the year 1930 and | 
thereafter, so long as the bank pays the 


bank shall deduct such exempt surplus from 
the valuation of the shares of capital stock 
arrived at in the manner provided by section 
1 of chapter 193 of the laws of 1920, being 
section 8203 of Hemingway's Code of 1925, 
for the purpose of fixing the valuation on 
which State, county and municipal taxes shall 
be paid; provided that where banks existing 
under the national laws comply with the 
provisions of this act, the basis for the taxa- 
tion of the shareholders thereof shall be the 
seme as for State banks. 


Constitutional Grounds 


Of Objection Considered 


The general power of the Legislature 
to enact legislation of this sort is sus- | 
tained by the Supreme Court of the} 
United States in the recent case, Abie 
State Bank v. Weaver (decided Feb. 25, 
1931). The attack here, however, is un- 
der several different and specific sections 
of our Constitution; and these we will 
now notice in the order in which the 
parties have presented them in their ar- 
guments—omitting one or two points 
which seem not to have been seriously 
urged and which do not require attention. 

It is the first contention of appellant 
that the said 11th section of the act in 
question is violative of section 61 of the 
Constitution which latter section ordains | 
that “no law shall be revived or amended 
by reference to its title only but the 
section or sections, as amended or re- 
vived, shall be inserted at length.” The} 
contention is that section 11 attempts to| 
amend section 1, chapter 193, Laws of! 
1930, without inserting the latter section | 
in full as amended, and reliance is had} 
upon the often cited case of Seay v.| 
Laurel Plumbing Co., 110 Miss. 834, 71 
So. 9. 

To carry the construction of the said | 
constitutional section to the limits con-| 
tended for in the present case would 
greatly embarrass the porgress of legisla- 
tion, would encumber many enactments 
with a useless redundancy, and would! 
cast legislation as a rule into greater un- | 
certainty in respect to the validity thereof | 
than would be endurable. In Heidelberg | 
v. Batson, 119 Miss. 510, 525, 81 So. 225, | 
it was said that “the purpose of section | 
61 of the Constitution is to prevent am- 
biguity and uncertainty with reference 
to the amendment of previous acts, but 
we find no uncertainty in the act here in! 
question.” 

We are Satisfied with that announce- 
ment, when taken in connection with the 
full discussion by the court in Hart v.| 
Backstrom, 148 Miss. 13, 113 So. 898; and | 
those cases being applicable and con- | 
trolling here, we hold that the point made 





| by appellant under said section 61 of the| of the legislation and is not an arbi- 


Constitution is not well taken. 
Protest Made to 


Suspension of Law 

It is next contended that the act in 
question is violative of section 87 of the | 
cial or logal laws shall be enacted for} 
the benefit of individuals or corporations, | 
in cases which are or can be provided | 
by general law, or where the relief sought | 


Income Tax Plan 


|ment and been discharged and a second 


|applicable, and would be advantageous, 


| suspension the proceeds of the assess- 
|ments on deposits are to be applied to 


| certificates, thereby suspending a general 


|respect the present act may apply bene- 


4 
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Disputed in Iowa 





Bills Passed by Both Houses 
Still Cause Disagreement 
In Conference 





Des Morngs, Iowa, April 9. 

The individual and corporation income 
tax bills passed by the Iowa House and 
Senate are still the subject of conference. 
The first committee has reported disagree- 


group has taken up the task. 

The bill passed by the House calls for 
a 3.per cent tax on corporations and an 
individual schedule with low exemptions. 
The Senate made the corporation rate 1 
per cent and revised the individual brack- 
ets to make them somewhat similar to 
the Federal Act. The Senate insists upon 
an amendment creating the office of 
county assessor. That provision in va- 
rious forms has been defeated by the 
House on three occasions. 


cases where a general law can be made} 


no special law shall be enacted.” 

It is the contention that the general | 
bank guaranty law of the State was sus- 
pended in its operation and during such 


the liquidation of the past outstanding 





law for the benefit of individuals and 
private corporations. The inherent power 
of the Legislature to suspend a general 
law is not questioned. That power could 
not be questioned, for the quoted section 
of the Constitution implies the power of 
suspension and places a limit upon it, 
and states the limitation. 

Granted the power of suspension, then | 
it follows as a necessary consequence that 
a general law may be suspended by an- 
other general law. The question then 
simply reduces itself to the inquiry 
whether the act here under review is a 
general law, which we answer in the af- 
firmative. “A law is general in the sense 
of such a constitutional provision (refer- 
ring to said section 87 Const.) when it 
applies to and operates uniformly on all 
members of any class of persons, places 
or things requiring legislation peculiar to 
the particular class dealt with by the 
law.” State v. Gilmer Gro. Co., 156 Miss. 
99, 125 So. 710; State v. Speakes, 144 Miss. 
125, 109 So. 129; Toombs v. Sharkey, 140 
Miss. 676, 106 So. 274. 

The evil at which the particular clause 
in the constitutional section, here brought 
into consideration, was chiefly directed, 
was the previous practice of suspending 
the general law in part in favor of cer- 
tain individuals or corporations, thereby 
making them favorites, while the law con- 
tinued in its operation as to all others 
not so favored. Here, however, the op- 
eration of the law is suspended as to all 
alike, and is general, wherefore there is 
no constitutional objection that in another 


ficially to a particular class, since it op- 
erates uniformly on all members of that 
class, upon all who are entitled therein, 
and the class is germane to the subject 


trary classification without regard to its| 
just relation to the thing to be effected. 
See authorities cited next foregoing para- | 
graph. 


Legislation Ruled 


| Constitution which ordains that “no spe-| General in Nature 


The observations in the two alii’ 
paragraphs dispose of the contention that | 
the act is in contravention of section 90(h) 
of the Constitution, which prohibits local, | 


that while operating as State banks they|can be given by any court of this State; | private or special laws for the exemption | 


meet the assessments made by the State} 
banking department from year to year to| 
pay the outstanding guaranty certificates, the | 
surplus of all State banks in an amount not | 
exceeding 100 per cent of their capital at the! 





nor shall the operation of any general | 
law be suspended by the Legislature for 
the benefit of any individual or private 
corporation or association, and in all 





the average city home 


about and ducked 


é 


packing industry. 





THE personal ablution facilities of 
the washbowl-and-pitcher days in 


crude than the hog-cleaning facili- 
ties of the old-time packing house. 


A tank of scalding water into 
which the slaughtered hog was 


dumped and laboriously pulled 


wooden slab onto which it was 
dragged and the bristles tediously 
removed with hand scrapers .. . 
these served for years before the era 
when time and labor saving became 


a definite engineering study in the 


Today practically all of the Armour 
plants have automatic ducking de- 
vices which do a far better scalding 
job than was ever before possible— 


and labor. 
were no more 


by hand; a 


through a mechanical singeing and 


spraying device is 


and ata saving of fully 75% in time 


Present-day dehairing economies 
and efficiencies represent still an- 
other of the many Armour contribu- 
tions to higher hog prices for pro- 
ducers and better meat qualities and 
lower prices to consumers. Automat- 
ically, without a moment’s loss of 
time, the hog carcass is lifted out of 
the scalding tank and drawn through 
a mechanical ‘‘Hog Polisher.”’ This 
ingenious machine, equipped with 
“‘slappers,”’ performs so thorough a 
bristle-removing job that 


finishing touch necessary. 
These modern methods represent 
more than an economical and effi- 


of property for taxation. We are holding | 


that the legislation here’ attacked is a} 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Neon Tube Patent 
Found to Be Valid 
As Pioneer Type 


Federal Court in California 
Affirms Findings of Spe- 
cial Master on Invention 


But Modifies Report 


Los ANcELEs, Cair., April 9.—The 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California has re- 
cently affirmed the findings, with modi- 
fications, of its special master, David B. 
Head, that the Claude patent No. 1125476, 
for neon tube illumination is valid and 
infringed by certain tubes manufactured 
and sold by Neale, Inc. 

The action was prosecuted by the Elec- 
trical Products Corporation, a licensee of 








| the Claude patent under an exclusive ter- 


ritorial license to manufacture, use and 


sell the invention in western States, in- 
cluding the State of California. : 


District Judge Cosgrave, in his memo- 
randum opinion, modified the master’s re- 
port by finding that the Claude patent 
“is a pioneer patent and such being the 
case, the doctrine of equivalents should 
be given a wider scope than the special 
master has accorded it.” 

Value of Patent 

The special master had determined that 
though the Claude invention was “an im- 
portant and meritorious contribution,” the 
patent “does not rise to the standing of 
a basic patent in that much pioneer work 
in the field of electrical discharge tubes 
had previously been done.” 


The court also modified the master’s 
findings by ruling that the so-called iron 
button, caesium mirror type of tubes hav- 
ing iron electrodes of an area less than 
1.5 square decimeters per ampere and into 
which caesium is intentionally introduced 
also infringed the Claude patent. The 
master had found that this type of tube 
did not, under the doctrine of equivalents, 
come within the claim of the Claude 
patent. 


————=_————__————llEEEE 
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WHEN GUESTROOMS WERE EQUIPPED WITH WASHBOWL-AND-PITCHER ? 





cient hog “‘shaving” operation. The 


massaging action of the “‘slappers,”” 


**Fixed Flavor 


mour’s Star 
Star Bacon. 


a whirl 


almost the only 


America. 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


usefulness to 
the people of 


for instance, cleanses the surface be- 
yond all former standards of sanita- 
tion. It also gives the skin a firm-up 
treatment which is one of the many 
steps leading to the newly-perfected 
°° which during the 
past year has won such wide and en- 
thusiastic public approval for Ar- 


Ham and Armour’s 


In countless ways and directions 
Armour’s progress since the wash- 
bowl-and-pitcher days testifies con- 
vincingly to Armour’s ability still 
further to extend Armour’s 
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* Relief Agencies | 
Feeding Many in | 
_ Earthquake Area 


Red Cross Cooperating With 
Army and Navy in Taking 
Care of Nearly 20,000 
Dependent Persons 


About 20,000 “absolutely dependent” vic- 
tims of the Managua, Nicaragua, earth- 
quake are being fed by a relief committee 
formed there by the Red Cross ingcoop- 
eration with the Army, the Navy and the 
Marines, it was stated April 8 at the na- 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross at 
Washington, D. C. Further information 
given follows: 

This information was received at Red 
Cross headquarters in Washington by 
radio from Ernest J. Swift, its representa- 
tive at the scene. The feeding emergency, 
according to the message, should last 
through April and a part of May. Sup- 
plies needed include rice, beans, corn, flour, 
lard and salt, which form the staple diet 
of the people. 

Cooked Rations Served 

Cooked rations are being served to the 
victims remaining in Managua, who num-} 
ber. over 7,000 women, children and old| 
men. Refugees at other points receive! 
uncooked rations. Every effort is made 
by the authorities to encourage the peo- 
ple to move from Managua to other cities, 
where they will be cared for until es- 
tablished. Besides rations for refugees. 
food and medicine must also be provided 
for hospital use. 

The message said that a survey com- 
mittee appointed by President Moncada 
is now making a study of the individual | 
requirements of the refugees in Managua! 


New York Measure 





Bill Adopted by Legislature 
Embodies Features in Com- 
mission Report 





Atpany, N. Y., April 9. 


sembly has passed a bill em 
wane a recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's special health commis- 
sion, excepting 4 proposal to establish 
county health units throughout the State, 
which was urged by the commission as 
essential to the suggested 20-year pro- 
orrhe measure as passed 
$750,000 for three new tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, creates a division of cancer con- 
trol in the State Health Department, and 


| makes some other changes in the health 


regulations. 
ae eatin 
Radio Applications Filed 
With Federal Commission 


lications for broadcasting permits 
just niled with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 


Commission as follows: 
Daily report of broadcasting 
received: ‘eine ERE 
y eleware Broadcasting Co 7 is 
wn on, Wilmington, Del., license to cover 
construction permit for change in equipment 
George G. Spratt, Coatesville, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to 
1,210 ke., "100 W.; unlimited time 
‘WFDW Raymond C. Hammett, Talladaga, 


i nove transmit- 
construction permit to move 
an ‘and studio from Talladaga to Anniston, 
also make changes in equipment 


applications 


use 





Ala., : 
Kirby Lee Horton and Leo Colvin McCon- 
nell, Clovis. N Mex construction permit 
amended to request 100 w. ir ead of 7!2 w. 
and unlimited time instead of hours up to 
8:30 p. m., on 1,310 ke : 
J. G. Burbank, Laramie, Wyo.. construction 


780 kc. instead of 


permit amended to request 
600 kc. 


| Department of Agriculture states in the 


appropriates 


;more ago. 


, New crop preparations continue to attract 


| wheat chrop continued favorable. 





uotations for Farm Products 
On Health Passed Slightly Lower at First of April 





| 


| 


| 


Prices Still Above Low for Year as Eggs and | 


Prices of many farm products during! advices indicate a maierial reduction in 
the first week of April continued their) the Canadian Spring wheat acreage. Do- 
mestic cash wheat markets held firm under 
an improved mill demand for lighter offer- 
Rain and bad road conditions re- 
duced marketings and receipts. 
wheat in the United States March 1, not 
including gfain in merchant mills, were 
about 60,009,000 bushels 


slight downward tfend, but are still above 
the low level of about a month ago, the’ 
ings. 
weekly summary just issued. The state-/| 
ment follows in full text: 


The market course of many farm prod- 
ucts, the first week of April, continued the 
slightly downward trend prevailing since 
the middle of March. Prices are below 
the highest of the Spring rise but are 
Still well above the lowest of a month or 
Cotton markets sagged down 
a little further the first week of Aopri! 
and net decline is about one-half cent} 
within a month. Livestock markets are 
irregular but fairly steady. Hides have} 
lo * 1 cent of the March rise, but calfskins 
continue to advance. Wool markets show 
a firm undertone. Western potato mar- 
kets dropped rather.sharply in early April 
but eastern markets held. Butter, cheese 
and poultry prices hold and egg markets 
have tended upward since the middle of 
last month. 

The cotton market 
downward in early April. Demand both| 
foreign and domestic was rather quiet, 
with a fair volume of sales of spot cotton. 


year ago 


and hominy 


high protein 
tended | slightly 


favors 
feeds. 
trade attention. Spring work is still well 
abreast of the season, despite frequent 
rains, and is much further advanced than 
usual over large areas. Exports for the 
week ended April 3 amounted to 122,314 
bales, compared with 102,077 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Prospects for the new domestic Winter 
Trade 


maining 


with the 
priarie hay 


Hay 


immediate delivery. 


increased 


laiger 


Prices for Feedstuffs 
Reach New High 


Feed prices in early April reached a new 
high market for 1931. 
seed meal, cottonseed meal, alfalfa meal 
feed advanced but gluten 
feed held unchanged! These higher prices 
reflect a somewhat improved demand oc- 
casioned by recent colder weather. 
relatively greater strength in wheat feeds 
compared with other feedstuffs is due to! 
the unusually small supply available for 
The spread between 
wheat feeds and other feeds, especially the 
concentrates, 
usually narrow which tends to curtail the! 
consumer interest in wheat mill feeds to 
the most urgent and immediate needs and | 
consumption 
Supplies of feed grains, feedstuffs 
and hay appear ample for the remainder | 
of the feeding season. 


generally 


larger 


Wheat feeds, lin- 


is 


Hay supplies re- 
for market the middle of March 
were materially smaller than a year ago 
stocks of alfalfa 
more than offset by the un- 
usually low supplies of timothy, clover and 
their mixtures. 


markets ranged 


| fat 


| Slightly 
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steady to somewhat stronger. Top grade} 
hay continued in scant supply and was 
held at comparatively high prices. Ar-| 
rivals continued small and in good demand.) 
at Chicago. Alfalfa prices generally held 
about steady with a good general demand | 
prevailing at all points. Prairie hay | 
ranged from steady to slightly stronger) 
with moderate arrivals in good demand. 

Demand for heavy cattle proved ex- 
tremely narrow in early April and despite 
the small general cattle supply, the trend 
of prices on heavy steers, particularly, was 
sharply lower. Such kinds closed the week 
at Chicago mostly 50 cents under a week 
earlier, with better grades clearing slowly 
at the decline. Vealers were dull and 
sharply lower. The reaction to lower 
levels in the stocker and feeder trade was 
attributed to the flabby undertone of the 
steer market, coupled with recent 
rather sharp upturns for steers going out 
for grazing and Summer feeding purposes. | 

Hog supplies were reduced early in the 
month due to recent storms in the produc- | 
ing area, and values showed gains of 10! 
to 20 cents. The bulk of the 220 to 250-! 
pound butchers sold from $7.70 to $8. i 

Despite an increase in marketings, sheep | 
and lamb trade displayed a _ healthy|! 
undertone. The week's fed lamb at top at 
Chicago was $9.75 with the closing bulkj 
of good and choice lambs, scalling 95 
pounds down, at $9.25 to $9.50. Fat lambs | 
from Colorado and Nebraska feeding sec- 
tions predominated in the receipts at Chi- 
cago and Missouri River markets. 

The Boston wool markets during the first 
week of April was less active than during 
a number of recent weeks, but the ag- 
gregate volume of sales was moderately 
large and values were mostly firm to 
higher than the week previous. 
Price changes were limited in number and 
about evenly divided over domestic and 
foreign lines. 

Increased buying for the Easter holiday, 
combined with smaller receipts due to de- 
lays in shipments brought about by 
weather disturbances in middle western 
areas and in the far West, were responsi- 
ble for a slight advance in egg prices in 
early April. Not only did receipts at the! 
large markets fail to show the normal 


from | seasonal increase over those of late March, ! 


they were also considerably less than the | 
quantity received a year earlier. Retell 
dealers reported a very good Easter de- 
mand, which they believed was the re- | 
sult of Easter retail prices: being the lowest | 
for many years. | 

Because receipts of fresh killed dressed | 
poultry are showing signs of falling below | 


| the levels of corresponding weeks last year, | 


the undertone of the market has improved, | 
although not sufficiently to justify higher | 
price quotations. Reduction in the stor- | 
age holdings of frozen poultry near 
April 1 was considered generally satisfac- 
tory, and about in line with the normal} 
seasonal reduction. 


Butter markets are about steady on} 
fancy grades. The tone on the medium! 
and lower scores was firm with the price | 
range between 88 score and 92 score quite | 
narrow. Demand in the aggregate was of 
fair volume indicating that consumptiv: | 
outlets were quite satisfactory on all mar- 
kets. Many dairymen have concluded that 
grain fed to the dairy cow yields a greater 
return in the form of butter fat than could 
be realized from the sale of the grain. It 
is generally believed, therefore, that lib- 
eral feeding of grain to the dairy herds 
will continue and little possibility.of any 
sharp decline in the production of butter 
is anticipated in the near future by the 
trade 


Central cheese markets were somewhat 


irregular in tone, and, on the _ whole, 
showed more strength than markets at 
country points in early April. The tone 


on fresh cheese varied from barely steady | 


at Chicago, the market which is most} 
easily affected by primary market senti- 
ment, to full steady at Boston. Cured 


and held styles ruled steady to firm. The 
rather favorable feed prices to producers 
of milk, ideal weather conditions over the 
greater part of the producing sections for 
this season of the year, and cheese prices 
which compared quite favorably with those | 
on butter, evaporated milk and other dairy 
products, have resulted in further produc- | 
tion increases 

Most fruits and vegetables showed a 
weaker tendency during the first week of 
April. Irregular changes occurred in po- 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Argentine Duty ’ 
On Films Is Said 


To Be Excessive 


Department of Commerce 
Foresees Consequent Cur- 
tailment in Shipping of 
American Photoplays 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


tion of them have such clauses, it was 
stated. 
Ultimately the exhibitors would be 


forced to pay the duty, and they would 
pass it on to the movie patrons. 

It is not thought a tariff barrier would 
result, in stimulating the domestic motion 
picture industry greatly, inasmuch as the 
country has not enough theaters to war- 
rant the building up of organizations such 
as the United States has. And the divi- 
sion has no reason to believe that moral 
considerations or an “Americanizing,” in- 
fluence exerted by movies were in part 
responsible for adopting the high duty. 

The tariff is not considered by the divi- 
sion as an embargo directed at American 
films, for Tariff Division figures show that 
high tariffs have been imposed on a num- 
ber of commodities and that the movies 
apparently have not been singled out. 


Swiss Flier Sentenced 

A $400 fine and four months in jail re- 
cently were meted out to a Swiss aviator 
attempted to fly over Switzerland 
without a license and without the required 
certificate of ability. The flyer was ap- 
prehended when his plane suffered an ac- 
cident. Swiss flying regulations then 
were brought to his attention. (Depart- 


'rnent of Commerce.) 





with a view to supplying cooked food in| 


exchange for labor. The shelter problem 
is being solved in part by people rebuild- 
ing with native materials, and many fam- 
ilies will be housed before the rainy sea- | 
son sets in. | 

The Red Cross on April 8 purchased 
50,000 pounds of corn in Washington, 
which will be shipped from New York 
Saturday on the S. S. Ecuador of the 
Panama Mail Line. This company made 
an offer to President Hoover to transport 
Red Cross relief supplies without cost. 
The offer, turned over to the Red Cross 
by the President, was promptly accepted 
by Chairman John Barton Payne, The 
purchase of corn was made by James K. 
McClintock, vice chairman, who is act- 
ing director of insular and foreign opera- | 
tions. 


NEW BOOKS | 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








Agard. W. R. The glory that was Greece. 38 


p., illus. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
lishing co., 1930. 
Baroda. Banking 
port. 327 p. 


Bergling, J. M. 


Scholastic pub- | 
R 31-4825 | 
inquiry committee. Re- | 
Baroda state press, 1930. 
30-34082 
Art alphabets and lettering 


-« an encyclopedia of lettering. Enl. 6th 
ed. 95 p., illus. Chicago, J. M. Bergling. 
1931 ; 31-4930 

Poerman, H. Life demands! And other plays. 
362 p. N. Y., Brentano's, 1931 31-4421 


Besier, R. The Barretts of Wimpole street, a 


comedy in five acts. 128 p. London, Vv. 
Gallancz, 1930 31-4420 
Boston. Museum of fine arts. Loan ex- 


hibition of one hundred colonial portraits, 
June 19-Sept. 21, 1930. 8 p. Boston, 1930, 
31-4934 
Branch, Rev. H. F. Sermons on great paint- | 
ings; the spiritual messages of fifteen of the | 
world’s great religious masterpieces. 237 p 
Phila.. Pa.. H. M. Shelley. 1930 31-4932 
Campbell, J. H. M. Molten amber. 44 p. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930 31-4417 
Chesterton, G. K. Come to think of jt. 272 
p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931 31-4422 
Clark, Mrs. E. L. (Turner). Hidden allusions 
in Shakespeare's plays; a study of the Ox- 
ford theory. 693 p. N. Y., W. F Payson, | 
1931 





- 2 
Cohen-Portheim, P. England, the walaaaee | 
isle Translated by Alan Harris. 237 p 
London, Duckworth. 1930 31-4829 
Davis, E. (Littlejohn); “Mrs. Davis.” On 
Faust’s awakening. 32 leaves. Dallas, 1930 | 
J as 31-4428 
Deming, Mrs. T. (Osterheld) Little Eagle 
a story of Indian life (Indian life se- 
ries.) 96 p., illus. Chicago, Laidiaw broth- 
ers. 1931 31-4834 | 
Doolittle, J. Just verses—that's all 67 p. | 
Loch Arbour, N. J., 1930 31-4831 
Gallup, C. M. Abraham Lincoln, a play. 25 p 
illus. Providence, 1931 31-4832 
Green, P. The problem of right conduct: a 
text-book of Christian ethics. 296 p. N.Y 
Longmans, Green and co., 1931 31-4824 
Hall, Mrs. E. G. Uncle Ander’s Floridy tales, | 
copyright. 64 p., illus. St. Petersbury Fla 


The Cashwell Cooke and their printers. 1930. | 





; 31-4427 | 

Housman, L. Palace plays. 125 p London 
J. Cape, 1930 31-4423 
Igglesden, Sir Charles. A mere Englishman in 
America. 188 p. Ashford, Printed at the| 
Kentish express office, 1930 31-4819 | 
Lovett, R. W. Lovett’s Lateral curvature of | 
the spine and gound shoulders. 5th ed..| 
rev. and edited. 240 p.. illus. Phil B.! 


Blakiston's son & co., 1931 31-4936 
Low, D. The best of Low, being a selection of | 
drawings, . . . with comments, by the artist 
Low. 211 p., illus. London, J. Cape, 1930. | 


31-493 
Mavor, O. H. The switchback, The ae 





tale, The sunlight sonata; a comedy. a 
morality, a farce-morality, by James Birdie | 
[pseud. | 155 p. London, Constable & co 
1930. 31-4434 
Mays, R. A guide for teachers of modern 
foreign languages. 123 p. Dallas, Tex.. The 
Southwest press, 1930 31-4431 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. A life of Thomas Chat- | 
terton. 584 P. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons 
1930. 31-4433 
Moss, S. D. _American history. (Self-teaching 
texts.) 378 p., illus. N. Y., Academic book 
co., 1931. 31-4816 | 
Milne, A. A. The Christopher Robin birth- | 
day book. 215 p,, illus. N. Y., E. P Dut- 
ton & co., 1931 31-4890 
Payne, G. H. England; her treatment of 
America . . . with introduction. 323 p. N 
Y., Sears publishing co., 1931, 31-4817 


Philadelphia hospital and health 
mittee. Philadelphia hospital 
survey, 1929, conducted under the auspices 
of a citizens’ survey committee: sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Chamber of commerce 

. Philadelphia. 844 illus. Philadel- 
hospital sha health 


survey com- 
and health 


phia, Phila. vey 
committee, 1930 31-4937 
The Phoenix nest, 1593, edited by Hyder 
Edward Rollins. 240 p. Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard university press, 1931 31-4893 


Sargent, C. V. A study of the dramatic w 
of Cristobal de Virues (Published one 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university.) 161 | 
p. N. ¥., Institut de las Espanas en jos Es 
tados Unidos, 1930. 31-4415 
Sargent, H.C. Mrs. Hamblett again, six revue 


sketches. (French's acting edition, 

40 p. N. Y., S. French, 1930 ~ 
Sherwood, R. E. This is New York a play 
in three acts. 177 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's 
‘sons, 1931. 31-4892 
Sims, B. M. The church year, a pageant 


for the use of church schools and youn 
people's organizations. 13 p Milwaukee 
Wis., Morehouse publishing co., 1931 

31-4426 
Vision— 
110 p Bos- 


Spoo, M., comp. The greatest need 
courage—patience—gratitude. 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930 31-4426 

Taylor, H. O. Thought and expression ‘in the | 
sixtenth century, 2d ed. rev, 2 y. N. y.| 
The Macmillan co., 1930 31-4828 

Thompson, V. Eat and grow thin: the Mah-| 
dah menus New ed., enl. and rey 135 | 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1931. 31-4935 | 

Who's who in Kansas City, biographical 
sketches of men and women of achieve- 
ment, 1930. 1 v.. illus. Hebron, Neb. Rob. 





ert M. Baldwin corporation. 19 
Wilde, P. Y “4 
P., illus. 
1931. 
* Winans, J. A. A first course in public 
ing, with debating and oral reading 
N. ¥., The Century co., 1931, : 


31-48 
Ten plays for little theatres 250 


Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 
31-4419 
speak- 
349 p 
31-4430 


CAME LS are wrapped Only in 


(CAMELS 


eS Artificial heat in houses and apartments soon 
dries the moisture out of cigarettes wrapped 
the old fashioned way. It is the mark of a con- 
siderate hostess, by means of the Humidor 
Pack, to “Serve a fresh.cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton—this cigarette will remain fresh 
in your home and office. 


MOISTURE-PROOF Cellophane 





Moisture Loss 
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Cigarettes in prime condition 
have a moisture content of 
about 10%. It will be seen by 
the chart that cigarettes in the 
ordinary wrapped package 
lose more than half of their 
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total moisture in thirty days 
and that only the Camel Hu- 
midor Pack delivers cigarettes 
to you in prime condition. 


HE whole country is talking about 
the throat-easy mildness and the fac- 
tory freshness of Camel Cigarettes in the 


new Humidor Pack. 


The above chart prepared by the Pitts 
burgh Testing Laboratory tells you why. 


Please examine it carefully. It is an un- 
failing guide to cigarette selection and 


enjoyment. 


As you can quickly see by the three 
upper curyes on this interesting chart, 
cigarettes that lack the protection of the 
Humidor Pack lose their moisture rapidly 
from the day they are manufactured. 


© 1931; B. J. Reynolds Tebaceo Company 
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THIRTY DAY TEST 


And day by day as this moisture dis- 
appears, the smoke from these cigarettes 
becomes harsher, hotter, more unkind 
to the smoker’s throat. 

Not so with Camels! 

Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in 
the new Sanitary Package which keeps 
the dust and germs out and keeps the 


flavor in. 
Make these tests yourself 


It is so easy to tell the difference between 
parched dry cigarettes and fresh prime 
Camels that it is no wonder everybody 
is reaching for a fresh cigarette today. 
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Your fingers identify stale, dried-out 
tobaccos at once. While a Camel is flexible 


Your ears can tell the difference too. 
For a dust-dry cigarette crackles under 


But the real test is taste and there is 


simply no comparison between the rich 


mildness of a Camel and the hot, brackish 


omoke from a stale, dry cigarette. 


leave them tomorrow if you can, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Switch to Camels just for today then 
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Special Legislative Committee 
Investigates Plan to Tax 
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Army Research 


Chemicals as 


Compact of States Proposed 
For Oil Conservation Measures 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Finance Activity 


| Of New England 


[New York Ruling 
On Policy Dividend 


Early Announcement of Any 
Reductions to Be Required 








Insurance Rates 





Cooperation With New York 
Department in Detection 
Of Illegal Reductions Is 
Also Requested 





By J. J. Magrath 


> ting Bureau, Insurance Department, 
oo ‘state of New York 


It is not my intention to preach dogmat- 
ically on the legal and moral sacredness of 
insurance rates. After all, they are man- 
made and therefore subject to the frail- 
ties of mankind and human nature. Since 
the brokers and the Insurance Depart- 
ment are the only representatives of the 
insuring public, I would rather solicit your 
aid in making rates as nearly right as is 
humanly possible and then ask you to do 
the right thing in holding them inviolate. 

Energy and ability as a broker are 
needed to procure legitimate rate reduc- 
tions and I feel that the time will again 
come when those qualities will count for 
something in the brokerage business. In- 
telligent direction i: the matter of reduc- 
tion of hazards and the elimination of 
ineauities and unreasonableness in the 
field of rates is a real remedy for high cost 
conditions. To secure business through 
the medium of illegal rate cuts frequently 
requires no better qualifications than are 
possessed by an ordinary racketeer. That 
applies to all parties to the transaction. 

Fixing of Rates . 

Let us look for a moment into the 
methods and problems of rate making. 
Concerted action in the matter of rating 
is a matter of prime necessity. Complete 
individual freedom in the matter of fix- 
ing rates would not be welcomed by un- 
Gerwriters, and even those who lay claim 
to a miraculous sixth sense called under- 
writing judgment could not survive long 
minder such conditions. 
wane rate making contemplates deter- 
mining first the loss cost per unit of risk 
as incurred on a large volume of similar 
risks over a period of years. The value 
of these statistics customarily varies in 
direc: ratio with the volume and number | 


Companies 


Austin, Tex., April 9. 

Because the Texas House has created a 
special committee to investigate and re- 
port back on a bill taxing insurance com- 
panies, the Revenue and Taxation Com- 
mittee has postponed action on two in- 
surance tax measures. 

The Committee reset for April 15 pub- 
lic hearings on the Duvall bill (H. 939) 
relative to taxation of gross premiums 
of fire insurance companies and on the 
Anderson bill (H. 989) to levy a graduated 
tax of from 3.1 to 2.1 per cent of gross 
premiums of domestic life insurance com- 
panies. ; 

The special committee to report on in- 
surance taxation was treated by a resolu- 
tion adopted April 6. The resolution as 
originally introduced proposed the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to in- | 
vestigate and report upon the enactment | 
of an emergency tobacco tax bill to raise | 
$5,000,000 annual revenue. An amend-| 


ment substituted a survey of insurance has a very low toxicity toward man and | tion of petroleum in the ground. 


companies for tobacco manufacturers and 
distributors. 

The change from tobacco to insurance 
as the source of the proposed tax was! 
made on the motion of Representative | 
W. E. Pope, of Corpus Christi. It was 
adopted by the House by a vote of 80 to 27. 





Suspension of Bank 
Guaranty Law in 


Mississippi Upheld 


Legislation Is Held Not to Be 
Invalid Because Surpluses 
Are Exempted From State 
Taxation 





[Continued from Page 4.} | 
general law and is not local or private | 


‘fumigated and for an expenditure of less) 


Aid to Industry 





Many-Commercial Uses for 
Military Products Have} 
Been Developed by Chem- 
ical Warfare Service 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

erating a mixture of hydrocyanic acid 
and cyanogen chloride which was even 
more effective as a fumigant and in ad- 
dition produced vigorous lachrymation in 
concentrations far below a lethal one. 
Since the adoption of this mixture not 
one accidental death has occurred during 
fumigation. 

Many of the chemical compounds used 
as war gases have been tested as insecti- 
cides and one of them especially, chlor- | 
picrin, has been found very effective 
against weevils, potato beetles, grain bor- 
ers and other stored product insects. It} 


animals, is very easy to detect and is non- 
inflammable. 

Some time ago, in one of our Army 
warehouses, a large quantity of woolen 
cloth and felt was found infested with| 
moth larvae. Under the direction of the} 
Chemical Warfare Service, the place was| 


| 





than $1,000, government material to the) 
value of $620,000 has been safeguarded. | 

During the last few years, boring ants 
in Hawaii were rapidly destroying the) 
wooden foundations of buildings. The 
Chemical Warfare Service has discovered | 
a method of getting rid of this pest. | 

Every ship must at intervals go into dry | 
dock to have barnacles and other para-| 
sitic sea growths scraped from its bottom. | 


| This adds millions of dollars annually to 


the cost of operation of merchant and | 
war ships. Utilizing the immense amount 
of toxicological data accumulated by past 
work our research laboratories, a ship | 
bottom paint has been developed which 
prevents the accumulation of these sea 
growths. The Navy Department has been | 
working very closely with the Chemical | 
Warfare Service on this development. | 
Marine Piling | 

Several years ago, at the request of the) 
National Research Council, the Chemical | 


| to the public and government, and at the 


Federal Board Sanctions Advisory Commit- 
tee’s Suggestion for Coordination 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


same time improve its own structure, we | 


will have made décided progress. 


“Of course you gentlemen realize that 
this Board possesses no legal power to 
prescribe, approve, or disapprove any defi- 
nite plan or proposal, or to fix limitations 
upon legitimate private initiative. But we) 
are ready and willing to cooperate, not 
only with the several State regulatory com- 
missions but with the heads of tke oil in- 
dustry, with the large and small producers, 
with the consumer of petroleum, whether 
that consumer be the buyer of one gallon 
of oil or the purchaser of 1,000 gations. 

“What the oil industry needs now is not 
just stabilization—but permanent stabili- 
zation. To reach this basis there must 
be a curbing of overproduction evils, 
avoidance of waste, and actual conserva- 


“There are available, for those present, 
certain technical documents, papers, and 
memoranda dealing with national petro- 
leum matters in general and in particular 
with current suggestions and recommen- 
dations designed to relieve present condi- 
tions. 

“The data available: 

“1, Preliminary report by Volunteer 
Committee on Petroleum Economics. 

“2. A comparative analysis of oil and 
gas conservation laws of the 18 principal 
oil States. 

“3. A summary of the 62 compacts which 
have been authorized or made to date. | 

“4, Bureau of Mines monthly petroleum 
statement for February, 1931. 

“5. Bureau of Mines preliminary annual 
atement for 1930. 

“6. Petroleum Industry 
Southwest, pamphlet.” 

Mr. Walker asserted that the American 
companies producing petroleum in foreign 
fields for use in the United States “are 
as important in their sphere of influence 
as are the American wells of California, 
Oklahoma or Texas in theirs.” He de- 
clared that the “attack of the royalty 
owners and independent producers of the 
mid-continent field, who have themselves 


st 





in the Gulf} 


e 


interests to prepare for “full and early 
action.” 

The statement of the Committee was 
signed by Chairman Cicero I. Murray, 
Oklahoma; William H. Cooley, California; 
Robert R. Penn, Texas; W. Scott Hey- 
wood, Louisiana; Van S. Welch, New Mex- 
ico; Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Carl M. 
Cox, Wyoming; I. C. Grimm, Ohio, and 
Warwick M. Downing, Colorado. 

The statement follows in full text: 

We, the undersigned members of the Oil 
States Advisory Committee, duly ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the respective 
States which we represent, to consider the 
present dire conditions of chaos and dis- 
tress existing in the oil industry and to 
make recommendations for the better- 
ment of such conditions, having requested 
of the Honorable Federab Oil Conservation 
Commission a conference as of this date, 
hereby submit the following: 

First: Stabilization of the production of 
crude oil is necessary to stability of pub- 
lic supply, to the elimination of waste of 
an irreplaceable resource, to prevention of 
the threatened forced abandonment of 
hundreds of thousands of small wells 
throughout the oil producing areas of the 
United States, to preservation of the inde- 
pendent oil producing areas of the United 
States, to preservation of the independent 
oil operator as a competitive force, thereby 
avoiding the creation of monopoly, and to 
the prevention of loss of many millions of 
dollars in tax revenues to the various 
States and to the Nation. 


Coordinated Efforts 


Said to Be Necessary 


Second: No individual oil producing 
State, by its own laws, can adequately 
protect the national interest against such 
conditions of overproduction, attendant 
waste and resultant demoralization of a 
great industry, as now exists unless the 
conservation efforts of the large producing 
States shall be coordinated. Otherwise, 
curtailment efforts within one State may 
at any time be automatically offset and 
nullified by increased flush production in 


of risks and loss frequency. Other statis- | or special. | 
Ges of more or less evenentin value may) the contention is that the act is viola- | 
be used to modify these results in some) tiv, of section 112 and st of, the Con- 
degree. : : ; | stitution. The first section, , provides | 

The next step involves increasing the) that “Taxation shall be uniform and equal | 


Warfare Service undertook the study of| brought about the present situation of 


the effectiveness of poisons against the| Overproduction and low prices,” has been | 


teredo aid other marine wood borers that | centered upon these American companies. 
destroy docks and other waterfront struc- 


loss portion of the rate sufficiently to pay | 
the cost of loss handling, general admin- 
istration, commissions, taxes, etc., and oc-: 
casionally to allow a little profit to the} 
companies. Here again actual figures of | 
cost should be used if proper. 

I shall not burden you with the many | 
theorics and practices that enter into the 
conversion of crude rating data into the 
final rate, except to observe that they in- 
volve some of the most complex problems | 
of rate making. 

Preference in Rates 

Within every classification established | 
for rating risks there are conditions or} 
characteristics not subject to measure-| 
ment existing in varying degrees in each} 
risk. As a result, risks within a given| 
class do vary in desirability. 
not be difficult to recognize that where 
rates are made from all risks in a given 
class it is not feasible to grant a pref- 
erence in rate to a risk or group of risks} 
in that class unless an offset is charged | 
either in the base rate or against the| 
remainder of the risks in that class. It} 
follows, therefore, that when an improper 
rate cut is made even where the risk is 
better than the average in the class, there 
is a depression in the total collected pre- | 
miums for the class. | 

Inadequate premium revenue provokes | 
one or more of several conditions. An im-| 
pairment of the security underlying the 
policy, a deficiency in service, unsatisfac- 
tory loss adjustments and all in all a 
state of affairs prejudicial to the good will 
of insurance. 

Going back to my suggestion that there 
be close cooperation between brokers and 
the insurance department on matters of | 
rates fair to both the public and com-| 
panies, let me offer these suggestions. If 
you find conditions in the business that 
appear to warrant change, don’t try to} 
accomplish it individually by circumven-| 
tion. Tell us about it through your asso- 
ciation and let us try to work it out satis- 
factorily so that all may benefit who are} 
entitled thereo. There is no need to buy} 
bootleg insurance of a bad quality. A 
gocd ouality of legitimate insurance is 
available, and even where it costs more, 
it is worth it. | 

One of the things that makes the work 





| 






of ling down violations difficult is the} 
disyvosition of brokers not to complain} 
wnen they know of violations. These} 


brel:ers might be willing to report to your 
association such cases as come to their 
attention and your association might take | 
disciplinary action against the other 
broker involved, or at its discretion, sub- 
mit the evidence to the insurance depart- 
ment. 

I would like to make one final point 
concerning illegal rate cuts. Part of every 
such cut rate comes out of the broker's 
pocket and to that extent represents an 
indirect rebate. 


| throughout the State. 


Property shall b2| 
taxed in proportion to its value. * * ° 
Property shall be assessed for taxes under 
general laws, and by uniform rules ac- 
cording to its true value. * *-* But all 
such property shall be assessed at its truc 
value * * *.% And section 181 provides 
that “The property of all private cor- 


porations for pecuniary gain shall be taxed | 


in the same way and to the same extent | 


as the property of individuals, + but the | 
|legislature may provide for the taxation | 
of banks and banking capital, by taxing | 


the shares according to the value thercof 
(augmented by the accumulations, surplus 
and unpaid dividends), exclusive of real 
estate, which shall be taxed as other redl 
estate. * * *.” Under these two sections, 


It should) aypellant challenges the power of the| 
| legislature to exempt the surplus of banks 


for any purpose. 
Power of Exemption 

The power of the Legislature to exempt 
from taxation is no longer an open ques- 
tion in this State. 
of judicial decision and legislative action 
it has become firmly settled .that the 
power of exemption is within the legisla- 
tive discretion, subject only to the limita- 
tion that the exemption shall not be ar- 
bitrary, that is to say, it must have some 
just and rational relation to the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. 

The question has recently been under 
review here and the court has saig “the 
only limitation upon the legislative power 


to exempt property from taxation is that | 
there must underlie the exercise of the} 


power some principle of public policy 
that can support a presumption that the 
public interest will be subserved by the 
exemption granted and the classification 
of the property exempted must be based 
on some reasonable ground and some real 
difference which bears a just and proper 
relation to the object sought to be accom- 
plished.” Miller v. Lamar Life Ins. Co., 
131 So. 282; City of Jackson v. Mississippi 
Fire Ins. Co., 132 Miss. 415, 95 So. 845. 

Under these settled principles, if and 
when the financial conditions of the coun- 
try, and particularly within the State, 
have become such as to justify it, for the 
safety and soundness of banks and their 
preservation for the public service, the 
Legislature could exempt all banks from 
all taxation, so long as the predicate con- 
ditions continued to exist. If then banks 
could be exempt from all taxes it would 
seem to follow as a logical and legal 
consequence that the exemption could be 
in part. as is the case here. 

Liberal Construction 

But it is argued that when the Legis- 
lature has adopted the scheme of taxation 
for banks permitted by section 181 of the 
Constitution and has segregated bank 


property for assessment upon a basis dif-|bon is now considered to be an almost Dp 


Through a long course | 


tures to an estimated value of millions 
of dollars annually. After many tests, | 
toxic impregnating compounds have been | 
discovered affording ample protection 
against these dreaded borers. The amount 
saved to this country on this one problem | 
alone would maintain the entire Chemical 
Warfare Service for many years. 


Combating the Boll Weevil 


As a result of three years’ experimental 
work during which time comparative tox- 
icity tests of more than 1,000 poisons and 
| poisonous mixtures were run, two ma- 
| terials stand Gut as commercially possi- 
| ble boll weevil poisons—one of these is a 
| special calcium arsenate containing about 
|20 per cent arsenic and the other ma- 
terial a sodium fluosilicate, a by-product 
in the manufacture of acid phosphate. 

The development of airplane apparatus 
‘with which to spray fields and orchards 
‘has been an important part of the work 
|of the Chemical Warfare Service. This} 
work is extremely hazardous as the planes | 
must fly close to the ground. 

Smoke Screens; Gas Masks 

The development of smoke screens is 
one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the Chemical Warfare Service. It is 
considered that if smoke clouds from air- 
planes can be made to hang orchards 
during the critical frost hours during the 
night, tremendous savings in fruit crops 
can be effected. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of 
; the Chemical Warfare Service is the work 
done on various types of gas masks. 

In connection with the fumigation of 
ships, a special gas mask has been de- 
veloped for the United States Public 
Health Service. 

An ammonia mask has been developed | 
which is generally used throughout in- 
dustry today. In the operation of ice 
plants, in the handling of ammonia cylin- 
ders, and in _ miscellaneous chemical 
plant work; leaks of ammonia occur which | 
allow highly irritating and dangerous 
concentrations of this gas to accumulate 
in the air. Ammonia fumes may also be 
encountered in fire fighting; in that case 
carbon monoxide may also be present. | 
The ammonia canister will give protection | 
against low concentrations of ammonia 
| for several hours. 


Vapor Absorbent 


Activated carbon of high absorptive | 
|}capacity such as is used in gas mask | 
|canisters is generally recognized as being 





| tional information was presented by Mr. 


|Oil Company and member of the sub- 


|Committee and 


Dependence on Imports 


To Maintain Fair Prices 


“These companies are just as American | 
as any companies operating in the mid-| 
continent field,” he said. “Thg eastern 
seaboard for years has depended upon im- 
ports by these companies to maintain 
fairer prices than would obtain if the 
eastern market were solely dependent on 
crude produced in and transported from 
the interior of the United States. These 
companies actually created the markets 
which now depend upon them and have 
enormous investments and commitments 
due to their situation and efforts. 

“It is unnecessary to call the attention 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
to the repeated encouragement which it 
has given to these companies and any 
other Americans desirous of developing 
oil in foreign fields to bolster up the 
American supply. All propaganda in favor 
of a tariff, an embargo, or restriction of | 
importation, is directed against these 
American companies and is so directed 
by the very interests which are them- 
selves to blame for the conditions against 
which they complain.” 

Mr. Walker denied statements which 
he attributed to the independent producers 
that imported oil is responsible for the 
demoralized condition of the industry in 
the United States, that the imported oil 
is produced by “cheap peon labor” or 
“labor accustomed to a low standard of 
living,” and that there is no relationship 
between the price of gasoline and the 
cost of crude oil. 





Problems of Industry 
Described as Three-fold 


Robert R. Penn, representing Texas, 
was appointed by the Committee to pre- 
sent its conclusions. Mr. Penn stated that 
the problems ef the industry are three- 
fold: They involve the States and the 
National Government, the general public 
welfare, and social and economic stability. 
In explanation of these problems, addi- 


Penn. 
James A. Veasey, counsel for the Carter 


committee of the section on minerals of 
the American Bar Associafion, offered the 
the Federal Board its 
services in working out the program of 
cooperation. 

Tom Hunter, of Wichita Falls, Tex., 





|a war-time development. Since the war, 
| this material has found extensive indus- 
trial use as a vapor absorbent. It is used 
in industrial plants for recovering valua- 





;ble vapors from air or other gases, for | 


| removing objectionable odors or impurities 
|from air and other gases, and for many 
|less important purposes. Activated car- 


In conclusion, please accept my hearty! ferent from that of individuals, then the! indispensable commercial article. 


thanks for your courtesy and the coopera-| prescribed alternative mode of assessment | 


tion I have always had from the officers 
of your association. I confidently look | 
forward to further and extended relations | 
of the same character. 

The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered April 8 before the 
General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., New York 
City. 


Prices for Farm Products 


Continue Slightly Lower | 
[Continued from Page 5.} 

tato markets. A decided price decline 
was reported in the North Central pro- 
ducing region but growers in western New 
York and in Maine got slightly higher | 
prices. The Chicago carlot market was 
considerably lower on all arrivals of po- 
tatoes. Old onions in western New York 
held steady but storage stock declined in 
Michigan shipping districts. A wider 
range of prices and a weaker tendency 
were noticed in terminal markets for old- 
crop onions. 

Market supplies of asparagus were fast 
increasing. Cabbage declined quite gen- 
erally. New stock was arriving freely from 
Texas, Florida and various other southern 
States. Sweet potato prices were irregu- 
lar. Baldwin apples weakened slightly in 
western New York. California celery de- 
clined in city markets but Florida stock 
held firm. 

Bean markets still tended downward in 
early April, with the continued light of- 
ferings in slow demand. Remaining stocks 
of most classes of beans are compara- 
tively heavy and growers report an in- 
tended acreage in 1931 about 1'2 per cent 
smaller than the unusually large acreage 
harvested in 1930, which was 29 per cent 
greater than the five-year average of 1925- 
29. This acreage, with average yields, 
will produce about 24,000,000 bushels of 
beans, or about 2,000,000 bushels more 
than the large crop of last year. With 
an impending carryover larger than for 
either of the last three years, such a crop 
would result in the largest domestic sup- 
ply on record. 





“by taxing the shares according to the|plication of activated carbon is the re-|of a National Oil Conservation Board to 
value thereof (augmented by the accumu-j|covery of valuable solvent vapors from repl 
It is estimated that the activated | 


lation of surplus and unpaid dividends)” 
must be observed in its entirety and as an 
exclusive method, and can not be divided 


|for the purpose of exemption into parts, 


While this argument is plausible and 
persuasive, we think that the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


in the recent case of Baine Co. v. Pinson | 


(decided Feb. 24, 1931) inapplicable here: 


“The interpretation of constitutional pro-| 


visions must not be too literal. We must 


remember that the machinery of govern-| 


ment would not work if it were not al- 
lowed a little play in its joints.” If the 
principle of literalness contended for by 
appellant were applied to section 112 of 
the Constitution all exemptions would be 
excluded. There is no more reason for 
strict literalness in respect to section 181 
than in regard to section 112; 


bank surplus was within the legislative 
power, under the conditions present. The 
case of Adams v. Bank, 75 Miss. 701, relied 
on by appellant, is far different from this 
on its facts, as well as in respect to ap- 
plicable principles, The concluding para- 


graphs of the opinion in that case dis-| 
tinguish it, in advance from the case now | 


being decided. 

Finally, it is contended that the act is 
invalid because it attempts to regulate 
national banks by State legislation, the 
particular provision of the act which is 


thus sought to be brought in question be-| 


ing the concluding portion of the above- 
quoted section 11 of the said act. The is- 
sue attempted to be raised in the respect 
mentioned is not properly before us. The 
national banks are not complaining here 
and so far as we know may never com- 
plain or have any cause so to do. S2e on 
this point City of Jackson v. Mississippi 


Fire Ins, Co., supra; Miller v. Lamar Life| work average about 


Ins. Co., supra; Miller v. Columbus & G. 
Ry. Co., 104 Miss. 316, 122 So. 366. 


We are of the opinion that chapter 22, 


Laws, 1930, is not violative of the Consti- 
tution, and the judgment is therefore af- 
firmed. 

ETHRIDGE, J., dissenting. 


and we! 
hold, therefore, that the exemption of the! 


Probably the most important large ap- 


| the air. 
}carbon solvent recovery installations have 
;an annual recovery capacity of over 200,- 
|000 tons of solvents worth around $30,- 
000,000. 
; Other large applications of activated 
| cagbon are for removing sulphur com- 
thesis and removing objectionable odors 
from carbon dioxide used in producing 
dry ice. The abatement of industrial 
stenches by means of activated carbon is 
readily accomplished. 
Uses for Chlorine 
Chlorine, the devilish yellow gas first 
used by the Germans during the World 
War, is used every day for water purifi- 
cation and many other industrial pur- 
poses. 
manufacture of dyes. 


~ 


requested to eradicate hairy seals in 
Alaska, white ants in Hawaii, mosquitoes 
in Florida, rattlesnakes and gophers in 
the West, not forgetting the rats on 
Riker’s Island, cotton boll weevil, fleas, 
| bedbudgs, lice, moths, blackbirds, 
mice, marine borers, ship bottom fouling, 
and weeds and grasses. 
|quests have been given careful considera- 
tion and in many instances, researches 
have been carried on to determine the 
chemical agent which would most readily 
|kill a particular pest. Only within the 
|Past few days, newspaper 
of the vast amount of damage being done 
to our pine trecs in southern Oregon and 
northern Qalifornia by the pine tree borer, 
| estimated ‘at $70,000,000. 


| 


| Funds Available 





| ‘The annual appropriations by Congress | 


{lo carry on our research and development 
$300,000 annually. 
|This amount is supplemented by about 
$50,000 reccived annually from the Navy. 

Under our industrial mobilization plans, 
the Chemical Warfare Service maintains 
close contact with the chemical industry 
throughout the country, It keeps informed 
of the manufacturing capacity of these 





| 


pounds from gases used in ammonia syn- | 


Phosgene likewise is used in the! 


The Chemical Warfare Service has been | 


crows, | 


All of these re- | 


items tell us} 


representing the independent producers’ 
point of view, declared that no proration 
of imports will be satisfactory unless 
proper account be taken of the individual 
pools. Secretary Wilbur said the problem 
was one national in scope and would 
| have to be considered as a whole. 

R. H. Smith, of Tulsa, Okla., read a} 
aper which was_ incorporated in the 
;record of the hearing by Secretary Wil- 
}bur, in which he proposed the creation 


ace the present Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, which he described as an 
| “inquisitive body” without authority to| 
| control or regulate. 


Slight Increase 


‘In Output This Year 


Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde-| 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, declared thet production has slightly | 
increased since Jan. 1. He informed the) 
| Board that the Association offered its full) 
| cooperation in the objects of the hearing | 
and was gratified over the limitation of | 
imports recently brought about through | 
| its influence. 
| Limitation of the imports, he said, is 
temporary and does not offer actual and | 
substantial relief. As domestic producers | 
|have relaxed, importers have increased | 
125 per cent in the past, Mr. Franklin | 
asserted. As the well reduced 100,000) 
barrels daily, prices dropped one-third, he | 
declared. | 

My. Walker answered Mr. Franklin by | 
pointing out that the importers had vol-| 
tarily reduced their imports in their 
erest in bringing stabilization to the, 
whole,il industry. Where imports in the | 
past were increased by them, he explained, | 
| it was because of exhausted fields, 

Mr. Franklin, in commending the Gulf 





2 


Jersey, asserted that other oil importers | 
“did not play the game.” He urged all 


chemical industries and the cooperation 
of such industries with the Chemical War- 
|fare Service is our cheapest means of 
defense as much of the materials pro- 
duced in those plants during peace time 
for industrial purposes can be used in 
chemical warfare, : 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered April 9 before 
the American Institute Science Din- 
ner, New York City.) 





|; Oil Company and the Standard of New) 


plants of materials necessary in time 
; Or war, | 
The continued development of our 


the fields of another State, or by unjusti- 
fied increases in importations, to the 
great damage of the areas of old and set- 
tled production throughout the country. 
Third: Through bitter experience, the 
various oil-producing States have been 
forced to the realization that the con- 
servative authorities of each State must 
give due consideration to the general situ- 


| ation in the oil industry throughout the 
With such consideration | 
duly given, the stabilization of the pro-| 
duction of crude oil within any State is) 
purely a problem for solution by that State | 


United States. 


and the industry therein, with.such coop- 
eration and advice as may be rendered 
by interstate advisory committees and 
with such aid and assistance as the Fed- 


| eral Government may be able to give. 


Limitations on unnecessary drilling, con- 
servation of gas energy, encouragement of 
unitization of development, ratable tak- 
ings of oil among producers within a given 
field, and equitable apportionment of out- 
let as between the various fields, should 
be the objectives of the various State laws, 
and for the better saving in the ground of 
oil and gas not immediately needed, the 
State laws should be made more uniform 
and more effective in their enforcement. 


Regional Forecasts 
Of Supply and Demand 


Fourth: Coordinated restrictions to pre- 
vent wasteful overproduction by the 
major oil-producing States, with Federal 
cooperation, may be furthered 
ately by continuing for such time as may 


be necessary an advisory group repre-| 


senting the various States and by the 
conservation bodies within those States 
adopting, as a basis of regulation of pro- 
duction, the regional forecasts of supply 
and demand such as have just been made 
by the Voluntary Committee on Economics 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
if and when same shall have been ap- 
proved or modified by an interstate advi- 
sory committee. 

Fifth. Equalization of the rate of for- 
eign production, with due consideration 
for the proration efforts of the domestic 
producers, should be sought, not only to 
curtail imports but to safeguard the coun- 
try’s balance in exports, and we hereby 
fully indorse, and tender our thanks to 
your honorable board for, the efforts put 
forth in procuring voluntary restrictions 
of imports into this country. 

Sixth. The above objectives, i. e., sound 
and uniform conservation laws within the 
various States, coordination of their en- 
forcement and effect with those of other 
States, balancing of their joint effect 


against foreign production, all under a/| 


system which will be stable for suffi- 
ciently Jong periods to enable economic 
production expenditures but flexible 


enough to meet changing conditions, may | 
and should be placed on a permanent | 


basis by means of an agreement between 
the oil-producing States, which will re- 
tain for each State its own administration 
of its own resources but will guarantee 


harmonious administration and coopera- | 


tion 
board. 


through an_ interstate advisory 


Recommendations Made 
On Basis of Inquiry 


In view of the foregoing conditions, we 
hereby recommend: 

I. That the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board continue its Voluntary Committee 
on Economics, to make periodic exanmina- 
tions into the status of the oil industry 
and formulate national and regional fore- 
casts of supply and demand, and that 
such forecasts be given due consideration 
by the Interstate Committee and recom- 
mended, with any necessary modifications, 
to the respective State conservation bodies. 

II. That the Legislature of each oil- 
producing State be requested as rapidly 
as possible to authorize negotiation of 
an interstate agreement for coordination 
of conservation measures, any such agree- 
ment being subject to ratification by the 

ates. 

III. That pending the working out of 
such a compact, an advisory committee, 
representing the several oil-producing 
States, continue to function as a liaison 
and fact-finding body, to present to the 
conservation authorities of the various 
States, at such times as may be deemed 
necessary, recommendations for more ef- 
| fective cooperation as between the States. 


Ohio Governor Signs Bill 
Revising Compensation Act 





| 
CoLuMBus, Ouro, April 9. 
| The amended bill (S, 186) revising the 
|; workmen's compensation act in a num- 
ber of particulars was signed April 7 by 
| Governor George White. It will become 
| effective at the end of 90 days. 
The measure incorporates suggestions 
|; agreed upon by a joint committee of em- 
;Ployers and_ representatives of labor. 
Among the changes made is an increase 
from $3,750 to $4,000 in the maximum ben- 
efit for partial disability. Higher benefits 
are prescribed for a number of scheduled 
disabilities, 





| 


immedi- | 


Of Companies 





Atsany, N. Y., April 9. 

Life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York State which contemplate 
a reduction in dividends to policyholders 
in 1932 will be required to announce such 
changes “at the earliest possible date,” the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick, has just notified all au- 
thorized companies. 

This amends a ruling of Jan. 10, 1930 
(4 U. S. Daily 3120) which permitted life 
companies to make advance announce- 
ments of dividend schedules within two 
months of the date when first payable. 
Prior to that time such announcements 
could be made only within 30 days of the 
date of payment. 


The purpose of the new ruling, Mr. Van | 
Schaick said, is to prevent the sale of a| 


large volume of business on dividend esti- 
mates that can not be fulfilled. His letter 
follows in full text: 


To all Authorized Life Insurance Com- 
panies: In this Department's circular let- 
ter of Jan. 10, 1930, it was held that any 
advance announcements of dividends must 
be made within two months of the date 
when the first dividend is payable, to 
which the announcement refers. It is 
possible that due to existing business con- 
ditions some life companies may find it 


advisable to adopt a lower dividend scale | 


for 1932. 


In order to prevent a large volume of 
business being written upon dividend rep- 
resentations and estimates which cannot 
be fulfilled, I am of the opinion that 
if a company contemplates a reduction in 
dividends for 1932, it should not only 
permitted but required to announce the 
change at the earliest possible date. This 
appears only fair to the insuring public. 
In order to place all companies upon an 


equality, I am ruling that the early an- | 


nouncement in such cases is mandatory 
and not merely permissive. 

Each company should notify this De- 
partment of any action by its Board of 
Directors resulting in any material change 


in the dividend formula and in addition | 


turnish a copy of any statement or recom- 


utive officer with respect to such change 
in dividends. 


New Jersey Exacts 
_ Insurance From 


40,000 Motorists 


Commissioner Hoffman in 
Reviewing Operations of 
Financial 
Act Cites Cost to State 





Proof of financial responsibility to pay 
for future damages caused through motor 
vehicle accidents was filed by 40,984 New 
| Jersey motorists between Nov. 15, 1929, 
and Dec. 31, 1930, according to the annual 
report of the State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner, Harold G. Hoffman, made public 
today. During the same period 4,354 li- 
censes were revoked for failure to estab- 
lish financial responsibility under the pro- 
visions of the New Jersey Act. Additional 
cases totaling 3,736 were still pending at 
| the end of 1930. 


| The number of accident reports received 


since the financial responsibility law be- 
came effective is 39,713, the report dis- 
| closed. Evidence of financial responsibility 
| was required in 31,307 of these cases and 
proof was actually filed in 27,972. 


Criticizes Act 


| The establishment of financial responsi- 
bility was asked in 17,767 cases following 
convictions for certain traffic offenses. 
| Such proof was filed in 13,012 instances. 

In his report Mr. Hoffman repeated his 
previous criticism of the New Jersey finan- 
cial Responsibility Act. He declared that 
he has been compelled to revoke licenses 


| 
1 


of persons who had failed to comply with | 
| the provisions of the act after “such minor | 


| infractions as driving with one light, fail- 
ure to have their driver's licenses in their 
physical possession, etc.” Many of those 
| who have lost their right to drive, he said, 
| were simply “concerned” in an automo- 
pile accident, but in no way were at fault. 

“There have been instances,” he contin- 


| ued, “where motorists who had left their | 
|cars properly parked and unoccupied at} 


| the time when these vehicles were crashed 


}into by drunken or reckless drivers, have | 


| been unable to furnish proof of financial 
responsibility and have lost their right to 
drive.” 

Cost to State Cited 


While there have been 40,000 cases under 
the act, according to the report, in all but 
18,000 instances the cars involved were 
already insured. It has cost the State “be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000 to bring about 
insurance of less than 1.8 per cent of the 
motor vehicles of our State.” 

Based on 1929 registrations, the report 
states that 53.5 per cent of the passenger 
cars in the State are insured for public 
liability. In Pennsylvania the percentage 
was 32.5, in Connecticut 54.5, and in New 
York 45.4, it is stated. 

During 1930, the report set forth, there 
were 1,269 automobile deaths, as against 
1,275 in 1929, although there was an in- 
crease of 6 per cent in the number of li- 
censed drivers and 5.6 per cent in the 
number of registered vehicles. This is 
the first time in many years, Mr. Hoffman 
said, in which an actual decrease in fatal- 
ities has been recorded. The ratio of child 
fatalities to tot-1 fatalities was 16.4 per 
cent, a new low figure. 

The seriousness of the drunken driving 
problem, the reluctance of juries to con- 
vict in automobile manslaughter cases and 
the automobile theft situation also were 
discussed in the report. 


Ss 





Tubes 


put new life 


in your set 


“Have your radio dealer test your tu 


today. Replace worn-out tubes with new 
RCA Radiotrons, the radio tubes used by 
200 big broadcasting stations...the radio 


tubes guaranteed by RCA! Look for 

ted and black carton. 
RCA RADIOTRON CO.,, INC. 
Harrison, N. J 


{A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RAD 


THE HEART OF 


>< 


mendation of the actuary or other exec- | 


Responsibility | 


TRENTON, N. J., April 9. | 


New Radio 


Utility Outlined 


| Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To New England Power 


Association 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
Script of testimony March 6 by Roger 
E. arnes, accountant of the Eco- 
nomic Division of the Federal Trade 
Commission, appearing as a witness in 
the Commission’s investigation into 
| financial activities of power and gas 
utilities was begun in the issue of 
April 7, continued in the issues of 
April 8 and 9, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 
| _@. Will you state the capital investment 
| Of the Lowell Electric Light Corporation, 
| according to its books on Dec. 31, 1929? 


A. The capital investment on that date 
| consisted of common stock, 167,456 shares, 
| $25 par, $4,186,400; paid-in premium, §1,- 
| 891,266, and surplus $1,439,380, or a total 
capital stock investment of $7,517,046. 

Q. How many of the shares outstand- 
ing did the association own’on Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. $94,908 shares or 56.68 per cent. 


| Q. Will you state the return on the as- 
sociation’s investment in the stock of the 

| Lowell Electric Light Corporation? 

' A. The return on the association's in- 

; vestment based on the earnings applicable 

;to the stock owned was 4.10 per cent in 

| 1928 and 5.23 per cent in 1929. 


New England Power Co. 


| @. What was the capital investment of 
| the New England Power Company on its 
own books on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. The capital investment on that date 
| consisted of preferred stock, 68,140 shares, 
'$100 par, $6,814,000; common stock, 569,- 
|000 shares, $25 par, $14,225,000; premium 
|on stock, $805,000; surplus, $221,769, or a 
| total capital stock investment of 22,065,769. 
| Q. All of the common shares outstand- 
| ing were owned by the association on Dec. 


| 


|31, 1929? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state the return to the 
association on its investment in the com- 
mon stocks of the New England Power 
Company? 

A. The return to the association on its 
| investment in the common stocks of New 
| England Power Company was 12.79 per 
;cent in 1926, 11.58 per cent in 1927, 16.08 
;per cent in 1928, and 10.86 per cent in 
1929. 

New Salem Company 


Q. What was the capitalization of the 
New Salem Electric Company at Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. 280 shares, $25 par value stock, all 
of which was owned by the association. 

Q. Have any dividends been received on 

A. No dividends have been received on 
| this investment. 
| the investment? 
| @Q. Do you know whether there have 
been any net earnings on the investment? 


A. Very small. ‘ 

@. What was the ‘invested capital of 
the Quincy Electric Light and Power 
Company at Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. The capital investment on that date 
| consisted of common stock, 29,834 shares, 
$25 par, or a total of $745,850; paid-in 
premium on stock, $451,044, and surplus 
| Of $268,458, or a total capital stock in- 
vestmeni of $1,465,352. 

Q. How much of the common stock was 


e 


owned by the association on Dec. 31, 1929°¢ 


iA. All of it. 

Q. Will you state the expenses incident 
to the acquisition of the Quincy common 
stock? 

A. $68,125 commissions paid F. L. Put- 
nam and Company, Incorporated, at $15 
per share, and $690 paid R. S. Pattee, 
| secretary of the association, for causing 
the exchange for association preferred. 

Q. Will you state the return on the 
association’s investment in the common 
stock of the Quincy Company? 

A. The association’s investment re- 
turned an income of 3.49 per cent in 1928 
and 5.89 per cent in 1929. 

Proceedings of March 11 


When the hearing was resumed March 
41, Thomas A. Thibodeau, investigator for 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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| SMART NEW YORK’S OWN 


| With each season, the St. Regis as- 
sumes more and more responsibility 
for smart New York’s brilliant gaieties. 
At the same time, it offers seclusion 
and graciousness in transient accom- 


modations, at rates well within reason. 
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GENERAL 
MOTORS 


PASSENGER AND 
COMMERCIAL CAR GROUP 








Buick Motor Division,’ Flint, Mich—Buick passenger 
cars. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division,' Detroit, Mich.—Cadil- 
lac and La Salle V-8; Cadillac V-12 and V-16 passenger 
cars, « 


Chevrolet Motor Division,' Detroit, Mich. (includi 
Subsidiaries?)—Chevrolet passenger and eee 
cars produced in the manufacturing and assembly 
plants located as follows: Flint, Mich., motors sheet 
metal and assembly; Detroit, Mich., forgings, springs 

ears, axles and wheels; Saginaw, Mich., foundry; Bay 

ity, Mich., carburetors and hardened and ground 
parts; Toledo, O., transmissions. Assembly plants in 
these cities: St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Janesville 
Wis.; Oakland, Calif.; Buffalo and Tarrytown, N. Y.: 
Norwood, 0. and Atlanta, Ga. Export boxing plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Cuevrotet Commercial Bopy Division, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. a 


Oakland Motor Car Division,! Pontiac, Mich.—Oak- 
land and Pontiac passenger cars. 


Olds Motor Works Division,' Lansing, Mich.—Olds- 
mobile passenger cars. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited,? Oshawa, Ont.— 
Cadillac, La Salle, McLaughlin-Buick, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet passenger cars; Chevro- 
let commercial cars. Plants at Oshawa and Walkerville, 
Ont. and Regina, Sask. 


General Motors Fleet Sales Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Sells al] General Motors cars and trucks to fleet 
operators. 


FISHER BODY GROUP 


FISHER 


Fisher Body Division,' Detroit, Mich.— Automobile 
body building plants located at Detroit, Lansing, Pon- 
tiae and Flint, Mich.; Buffalo and Tarrytown, N. Y, 
Extensive acreage of virgin hardwood timber in north- 
ern Michigan. 


Fisher Body Company of Cleveland,’ Cleveland,0.— 
Automobile body building plants at Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, O. 


Fisher Body St. Louis Company,’ St. Louis, Mo.—Au- 
tomobile body building plants at St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Oakland, Calif. and Janesville, Wis. 


Fisher Body Company of Atlanta,’ Atlanta, Ga.—Au- 
tomobile body building plant. 


Fleetwood Body Corporation,’ Detroit, Mich.—Auto- 
mabile body building plants for custom bodies. 


Ternstedt Manufacturing Company,’ Detroit, Mich, 
— Hardware for automobile bodies and Frigidaire cabi- 
nets. 


The National Plate Glass Company,? Ottawa, Ill.— 
Plate glass for automobile bodies. 


Fisher Lumber Corporation,? Memphis, Tenn. (Fisher 
Delta Log Company, subsidiary)—Large tracts of vir- 
gin hardwood timber in Louisiana and Arkansas; saw 
mills. at Ferriday and Wisner, La. and saw mill and 
automobile body woodworking plant at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Fisher Body Company of Seattle,’ Seattle, Wash— 
Automobile body woodworking plant. . 


Fisher Body Service Corporation,’ Detroit, Mich— 
Automobile body parts depots and body servicing 
plants at Detroit, Mich. and Oakland, Calif. 


ACCESSORY-AND PARTS 
GROUP 





A C Spark Plug Company,’ Flint, Mich.—A C spark 
plugs, A C Miko aviation spark plugs, speedometers, 
oil pressure gauges, ammeters, thermo gauges, gasoline 
gauges, tachometers for marine purposes, altimeters for 
motor cars, instrument panels, air cleaners, carburetor 
intake silencers, oil filters, fuel pumps, gasoline strain. 
om die castings, A C die cast machines and decorative 
tile. 


Armstrong Spring Division,' Flint, Mich.—Automo- 
bile chassis springs for passenger cars and trucks. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division,’ Syracuse, N. Y.—Dif- 
ferential gears, valve tappets and other precision auto- 
motive parts. 


Delco Appliance Corporation,’ Rochester, N. Y.— 
Delco-Light electric light and power plants; Delco 
Water Systems and Delcogas individual gas-producing 
units for domestic use; Delco electric fans; Deleo motors 
for commercial purposes; North Fast starters, gen- 
erators, ignition systems, speedometers, heaters and 
smal! motors. 


Delco Products Corporation,? Dayton, O.—Hydraulic 
shock absorbers; integral and fractional horsepower 
electric motors ; 
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‘THIS IS 
GENERAL MOTORS 


a 





ERE are 80 different companies which together comprise 


General Motors. They 


unite their purchasing power 


to assure quality materials at favorable prices. They exchange 


engineering talent and manufacturing experience. They join 


every resource for producing higher values and better service. 


Thus “General Motors Products have outstanding value.” 


Delco-Remy Corporation,’ Anderson, Ind.—Delco- 
Remy starting, lighting and ignition systems for cars, 
trucks and coaches; Klaxon horns; Dual locks; Electro- 
locks; lock coils; switches; Delco batteries and Bu-Nite 
gin Plants at Anderson, Muncie and Indianapolis, 

nd, 


Frigidaire Corporation,’ Dayton, O.—Frigidaire auto- 
matic refrigerators; electric refrigerating units for house- 
hold and commercial use; milk cooling equipment; ice 
cream cabinets; Frigidaire water coolers for homes, 
offices, stores and factories; room coolers and dehumidi- 

ers. 


Guide Lamp Corporation,’ Anderson, Ind.—Automo- 
mobile lamps. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation,? Lockport, N. Y.— 
Automobile radiators, radiator shutters, oil tempera- 
turt regulators and hot water car heaters. 


Hyatt Bearings Division,' Newark, N. J.—Hyatt anti- 
friction roller bearings. 


Inland Manufacturing Company,? Dayton, O.—Steer- 
ing wheels, battery containers, motor supports, rubber 
ice trays for automatic refrigerators, rubber and moulded 
products, 


The McKinnon Industries, Limited,? St. Catharines, 
Ont.—Automobile differentials; starting, lighting and 
ignition systems; tool kits; malleable castings; stamp- 
ings; drop forgings and saddlery hardware. 


McKinnon Products Company, Buffalo, N.Y.—Sport- 
ing goods, spring covers and golf bags. 


Moraine Products Company,’ Dayton, O.—Durex oil 
impregnated metal bearings; Moraine rolled bronze 
bearings, 


Muncie Products Division,' Muncie, Ind.—Synchro- 
mesh transmissions; transmissions for passenger cars 
and trucks; chassis parts and automobile engine valves. 


New Departure Manufacturing Company,’ Bristol, 
Conn.—Ball bearings, coaster brakes, bells and bicycle 
hubs. 


Saginaw Malleable Iron Division,! Saginaw, Mich— 
Malleable iron castings for passenger cars and trucks. 


Saginew Steering Gear Division,' Saginaw, Mich.— 
Steering gears for passenger cars, trucks and buses. 


United Motors Service Inc.,? Detroit, Mich.—Provides 
authorized national service for Delco-Remy and North 
East starting, lighting and ignition systems, hot water 
heaters and speedometers; Delco batteries; Delco hy- 
draulic shock absorbers; Delco commercial motors; 
Delco automotive radio; Klaxon horns; Harrison radi- 
ators and hot water heaters; New Departure ball bear- 
ings; Hyatt roller bearings; A C speedometers, air 
cleaners, oil filters, gasoline strainers, fuel pumps, 
gauges and spark plugs; Guide lamps. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
GROUP 





General Motors Export Company,? New York, N. Y. 
—Distribution of os Motors cars and trucks in 
overseas territories not covered by General Motors 
overseas operations; zone offices in eleven cities abroad. 


General Motors Limited,’ London, England—Distri- 
bution of cars and trucks in Great Britain and Ireland; 
assembly plane at London, 


General Motors International, A/S,? Copenhagen, 
Denmark—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
mark, Norway, Esthonia, Iceland, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania; assembly plant at Copenhagen. 


General Motors Nordiska, A/B,? Stockholm, Sweden 
—Distribution of cars and trucks im Sweden and Fin- 
land; assembly plant at Stockholm. 


General Motors w Polsce Sp. z 0. ©.,? Warsaw, Po- 
Jand—Distribution of cars and trucks in Poland and 
Danzig Free State; warehouse at Warsaw. 


General Motors Continental, S. A.,* Antwerp, Bel- 
gium—Distriburion of cars and trucks in Belgium, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Crete, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Switzerland; assembly 
plant at Antwerp. 


General Motors G.m.b.H.,' Berlin, Germany—Distri- 
bution of cars and trucks in Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and European Russia; assembly plant at Berlin. 


General Motors (France) S. A.,? Paris, France—Dis- 
tribution of cars and trucks in France, Algeria, French 
Morocco, Spanish Morocco and Tunisia; warehouse at 
Le Havre. 


General Motors Peninsular, §. A.,2, Madrid, Spain— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Spain, Portugal, 
Canary Islands and Gibraltar; warehouse at Madrid. 


General Motors Near East, S. A.,? Alexandria, Egypt 
—Distribution of cars and trucks in Egypt, Arabia, 
Hejaz, Iraq, Italian Africa, Aden, Syria, Persie west of 
oa E. L., Palestine and Turkey; warehouse at Alex- 
andria. 


General Motors Argentina, S. A.,? Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina—Distribution of cars and trucks in Argentina 
and Paraguay; assembly plant at Buenos Aires. 


General Motors do Brasil, §. A.,2 Sao Paulo, Brazil— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Brazil; assembly 
plant at Sao Paulo. 


General Motors Uruguaya, S. A.,?, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay—Distribution of cars and trucks in Uruguay; as- 
sembly plant at Montevideo. 


General Motors South African, Ltd.,? Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa—Distribution of cars and trucks in the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, British Southwest 
Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, Bechuana- 
land and the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo; 
assembly plant at Port Elizabeth. 


General Motors (Australia) Pty. Ltd.,? Melbourne, 
Australia—Distribution of cars and trucks in Aus- 
tralia; assembly plants at Adelaide, Brisbane, Mel- 
bourne, Perth and Sydney. 


General Motors New Zealand, Ltd.,? Wellin ton, New 
Zealand—Distribution of cars and trucks in New Zea- 
land; assembly plant at Wellington. 


General Motors Japan, Ltd.,?Osaka, Japan—Distribu- 
tion of cars and trucks in Japan and Korea; assembly 
plant at Osaka. 


General Motors China, Inc.,? Shanghai, China—Dis- 
tribution of cars and trucks in China and Manchuria; 
warehouse in Shanghai, branch in Mukden. 


N. V. General Motors Java,’ Batavia, Java—Distribu- 
tion of cars and trucks in the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Siam and the Straits Settlements; assem- 
bly plant at Batavia, 


General Motors India, Ltd.,2 Bombay, India—Distri- 
bution of cars and trucks in British India, Ceylon and 
Persia east of 56° E. L.; assembly plant at Bombay. 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd.,> Luton, England—Manufac- 
ture of Vauxhall motor cars and Bedford trucks; plant 
at Luton. 


Adam Opel A. G.,‘ Riisselsheim, Germany—Manufac- 
ture of Opel motor cars and Blitz trucks; plant at 
Riisselsheim. 


Delco-Remy & Hyatt, Ltd.,2 London, England—Sales 
and service on all Corporation accessory products in the 
British Isles; technical and service headquarters at 
London. 


Overseas Motor Service Corporation,’ New York, 
N, Y.—Sales and service overseas on all Corporation 
accessory products. 


FINANCING, INSURANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING GROUP 





General Motors Acceptance Corporation,’ New 
York, N. Y. (Including Subsidiaries*)—Finances whole- 
sale distribution and retail credit sales of Genera! 
Motors products; branch offices in one hundred seven 
cities in the United States, Dominion of Canada and 
overseas. 


General Exchange Insurance Corporation,’ New 
York, N. Y.—Provides insurance service against acci- 
dental damage to cars sold at retail in the United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, Alaska and Canada. 


Tue ALLGEMEINE AvtomospiL VersicHeruNGs AK- 
TIENGESELLSCHAFT, a subsidiary, Riisselsheim, Ger- 
many—Provides complete insurance service on cars 
sold at retail in Germany. 


General Motors Holding Corporation,? New York, 
N. Y.—-Underwrites certain classes of General Motors 
dealers, by purchase of stock in dealership, with ar- 





. Assets owned by General Motors Corporation. 
. All stock owned by General Motors Corporation. 


. All common stock owned by General Motors Corporation. 


- vw NN & 


. Mayority of stock owned by General Motors Corporation, 


5. One-half interest owned by General Motors Corporation, 

6. All stock owned by General Motors of Canada, Limited. 

7. All stock owned by General Motors Export Company. 

8. All stock owned by General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 


9, All stock owned by New Departure Manufacturing Company, 


10, Majority of stock owned by New Departure Manufacturing Co. 


11, Large stock interest owned by General Motors Corporation, 


rangement for dealer to reacquire full ownership out of 
earnings. 


Motor Accounting Company,? Detroit, Mich.—In- 
stalls, audits and supervises standardized accounting 
practices: for General Motors dealers and distributors, 


Motor Accounting Company of Canada, Limited,® 
Oshawa, Ont.—lInstalls, audits and supervises stand- 
ardized accounting practices for General Motors dealers 
and distributors in Canada. 


REAL ESTATE GROUP 





Argonaut Realty Corporation,? Detroit, Mich.—Erects 
and finances salesrooms, parts depots, garages and 
service stations for General Motors divisions, subsidi- 
aries and affliated companies; surveys real estate proj- 
ects and reviews leases for divisions, branches, distribu- 
tors and dealers. 


Bristol Realty Company," Bristol, Conn.—Housing 
for employes in Bristol. 


General Motors Building Corporation,* Detroit, 
Mich.—Owns and operates central office building in 
Detroit. 


Modern Dwellings, Limited,* Oshawa, Ont.—Housing 
for employes in Oshawa. 


Modern Housing Corporation,’ Detroit, Mich.— 
Housing for employes in Flint and Pontiac, Mich, and 
Janesville, Wis. 


New Departure Realty Company,’ Bristol, Conn.— 
Housing for employes in Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 
Sil 


co 





Allison Engineering Company,? Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Aircraft power plant engineering, aviation engines, 
bearings, superchargers, gears and mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation,"! Chicago, IIl.—Avia- 
tion starters, generators, magnetos, instruments and 
electric equipment; Bendix starter drives; brakes and 
brake equipment; carburetors; automotive Diesel en- 
gines; textile devices and dyeing processes; national 
service for Bendix products. 


Electro-Motive Company,? Cleveland, O.—Design and 
sale of rail tars equipped with gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines, 


Ethyl! Gasoline Corporation,’ New York, N. Y.—Mar- 
kets Ethyl fluid to oil refining companies which manu- 
facture Ethyl Gasoline. 


General Aviation Corporation,!! New York, N. Y— 
Fokker land planes, seaplanes, flying boats and am- 
phibians. Plants at Glendale, W. Va., Hasbrouck 
Heights and Passaic, N. J. 


General Motors Radio Corporation,‘ Dayton, 0.— 
Radio receivers for household use and for installation in 
automobiles and motor boats, combination radio sets 
and phonographs, amplifying units for use with re- 
ceivers, and other radio accessories, 


Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.,"1 Deepwater Point, N. J-= 
Manufacture and sale of new types of refrigerant chem 
icals and allied products. 


Winton Engine Company,* Cleveland, O.—Marine, 
stationary and Diesel engines. 


Yellow Trick & Coach Manufacturing Company,! 
Pontiac, Mich.—General Motors Trucks. Yellow Coaches 
and Yellow Cabs 


RESEARCH 





General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit 
Mich.—Maintained for the continuous improvement of 
General Motors products, 


General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, Mich.—A 
1268-acre “outdoor laboratory” for the testing of 
General Motors cars and trucks.” 


PEOPLE 





« General Motors is owned by 285,000 stockholders. They 
live in every state, in many provinces of Canada and in 
overseas countries. 

A normal average of more than 175,000 men and women 
is employed in the manufacture of General Motors prod- 
ucts. 

Through more than 26,000 General Motors dealers in 
the United States and foreign countries about 500,000 
more persons are engaged in sales and service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by suppliers in 
the manufacture of materials for General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these people and by the 
stockholders, and the total approximates six million men, 
women and children who derive income directly or indi- 
rectly from General Motors, 
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Carriers’ Delay 
In Adjusting Grain 
Rates Criticized 


Representative Hoch of Kan- 
sas Discusses Railroads’ 
Appeal From Changes Or- 
dered by Commission 


Western railroads appear to be “spar- 
ring” for postponement of reduction in 
grain rates in order to help. these rates 
from being applied to this year’s crop, 
Representative Hoch ‘Rep.) of Marion, 
Kans., a majority member of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, stated on April 9. He said 
the carriers in the grain belt ought to 
accept, without attempt at delay, the new 
rate adjustment on grain shipments re- 
cently directed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Mr. Hoch’s prepared statement follows | 


in full text: ' 
It is stated that western railroads are 


preparing to take the Western Grain case 


| which will guide pilots to their destina- | 





to the courts and will seek to enjoin the 
new rates which the Commission has or- | 
dered in effect on June 1. Such action) 
is a mighty poor way for the railroads | 
to promote the friendly consideration for | 
which they have lately been appealing. 
Present Rates Found Unjust 


Present grain rates in the West were | 
found unjust and unreasonable after the | 
longest and most exhaustive investigation | 
ever conducted by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission. Hearings were begun | 
in 1927, continued through 1928. The rail- 
roads had every opportunity to present 
evidence, to submit written and oral ar- 
guments. Finally, after this long inquiry 
through all of which the producers and 
shippers were remarkably patient, the 
Commission rendered its opinion the first 
of last July and ordered the new rates 
into effect on Oct. 1. Three times since 
that the Commission has postponed the 
effective date on the plea of the railroads 
that they could not get the tariffs pre- 
pared and published within the required 
time. The third postponement fixed the 
date as June 1, which is 11 months after 
the order was made. 

And now after these three delays to 
permit adequate time to prepare and pub- 
lish the new rates, the railroads it is said, 
will attack the rates in the court. If 
that is their position why didn’t they 
go to the court at once? A postpone- 
ment now beyond June 1 would defeat 
the new rates as far as the bulk of this 
year’s crop is concerned. It looks like 
that is what the roads have been spar- 
ring for. 

Kansas Joins Movement 

I notice that the Kansas Commission 
is getting ready to join in a fight against 
this mew move by the railroads and cer- 
tainly every State involved ought to fight 
with every resource available. The rail- 
roads have some very great problems 
which are entitled to full and fair con- 
sideration. But their attitude through- 
out this grain case has not helped them | 
with the public. | 

Any further postponement of the new) 
rates would be unfair to the grain pro-| 
ducers who have long suffered from an} 
unjust burden. It would be grossly unfair | 
if the old rates are continued after June} 
1, without at least guaranteeing to the 
shippers refund of excess charges through 
indemnity bond, a reserve fund, or other- 
wise. 


Major Railroads Reduce 
Surplus of Freight Cars | 


“Class I railroads on March 23 had/| 
621,926 surplus freight cars in good re- 
pair and immediately available for serv- | 
ice,” the car service division of the) 
American Railway Association announced | 
in a statement transmitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission April 9. 

“This was a decrease of 4,964 cars com- 
pared with March 15, at which time there 
were 626,890 surplus freight cars. 

“Surplus coal cars on March 23 totaled 
242,009, an increase of 1,623 cars within a 
week while surplus box cars totaled, 302,- 
361, a decrease of 4,937 for the same 
period. | 

“Reports also showed 32,257 surplus | 
stock cars, a decrease of 37 below the} 
number reported on March 15, while sur- | 
plus refrigerator cars totaled 14,623, a/ 
decrease of 334 for the same period.” 


| 





Study of Air Conditions 
Urged for Flying Safety 


[Continued from Page ‘1.] 


two or three hours,” Col. Clarence M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- | 
merce for Aeronautics, said recently. ‘All | 
meteorological stations along the fre- 
quently used airways are being rapidly 
provided with full instrument equipment.” 

Pilot-balloon service was established at 
eight new stations during the fiscal year | 
1930, according to the Department of 
Commerce, and the number has been in-| 
creased during the current fiscal period. | 
The majority of these stations are located | 





at airports, it was explained, and supple- | 
ment reports obtained from more than 200 | 
regular Weather Bureau stations which | 
make twice-daily observations. 

Additional information made available 
by Mr. Mitchell follows: 
_ Conditions liable to lead to the forma- | 
tion of ice on airplanes in flight are dif- | 
ficult to predict with only surface knowl- 
edge of existing weather. The outstand-| 


ing need is for information which will | $276,826,703, as contrasted with $168,066,000 | Chains (four or more units) 


enable forecasters to tell about the be- 
ginning or ending of precipitation and| 
temperature conditions at the varying al-| 
titudes at which airplanes may fly. | 
Heavy Expense Expected 

Establishment of plane-observation serv- 
ice at a dozen points would enable the 
Weather Bureau to make certain that 
“nothing on a big scale could get through,” 
but one handicap to be met in carrying 
out such a plan is that frequently when 
information would be most valuable air- 
Planes ere unable to go aloft to make) 
necessary observations. | 

The expense of providing such weather | 
forecasting service unquestionably would 
be great. The preliminary arrangement, 


were funds available, probably should in- | 


clude the establishment of four chains of 
Stations, one running across the country 
on = = 7. one along each coast, 
nd a fourt rom Canada to the Gulf 
through the Mid-west. 








Recapture Report Issued 
For Railway in Louisiana 
A tentative recapture report dealing 


with the excess earnings of the Arkansas 
é Louisiana Missouri Railway (La.) has 


just been made public by the Commission | 
for the period Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, | 


1925. 

The Commission held that during the 
period under survey the carrier had earned 
$89,722.77 in excess of 6 per cent allowed 
on its investment under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, of which $44,861.41 was 
fixed as the amount subject to recapture 


Guide for Aircraft 
At English Channel 





| Radio Beacon Installed to Aid 
London to Paris Air- 
plane Traffic 


Airplanes flying from Dover, England, 
to Paris now are guided by a radio beacon 
similar to the aids to air navigation em- 
ployed in this country, the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Department of 
Commerce announced April 9. 

The station is situated at the Abbeville, 
France, airport, 80 miles from Paris, Wil- 
liam L. Kilcoin, the trade commissioner 
at London, reported, yet the maximum 
error in navigation is only one mile. It 
is proposed, the dispatch added, to install 
a buried cable more than a mile long 


tion even in thick fog. 

There is no danger of collision, although 
planes traveling in both directions use 
the same route, the Department explained, 
for incoming and outgoing planes fly at | 
different altitudes. 


Shipping Companies 
Plan Joint Service in 


Trans-Pacifie Trade | 





Agreement Entered by Kerr 
Lines and Dutch Operator | 
Is Approved by Shipping | 
Board 


A rate agreement between trans-Pacific 
steamship lines under which neither the 
Kerr Steamship Co. nor a Dutch oper- 
ator will extend its service in the trade 
or undertake new operation without in- 
viting the other group to participate has 
just been approved by the Shipping 
Board. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The following agreement filed in compli- 
ance with section 15 of the Shipping Act 
of 1916 has been approved by the -Ship- 
ping Board: 

Dutch and Kerr Lines Trans-Pacific 
Conference (1430): This agreement pro- 
vides for the operation of vessels of Kerr 
Steamship Company, Inc., Silverline, Ltd., | 
N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and N. V. 
Stoomvaart Maatschappy “Nederland” in 
a joint service to and from Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States and Canada, 
trans-Pacific to and from the Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippines Islands, Dutch East | 
Indies, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon. | 

The Dutch lines on the one hand and | 
Silverline and Kerr Steamship Company, | 
collectively referred to as the Kerr Line, | 
on the other hand are, so far as practi- | 
cable, to operate an equal number of ves- | 
sels in the trade, the sailings of which | 
are to be as agreed upon from time to 
time by the parties. Neither group is to 
extend its Pacffic service in the trade cov- 
ered by the agreement nor commence any 





| new operation in the Pacific without first | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.... 


inviting the other group to participate 
therein. 
Earnings to Be Pooled 


For the period from Sept. 1, 1930, to 
Dec. 31, 1930, all freight earnings, after | 
Geduction of commissions, arbitraties and | 
handling expenses, are to be pooled, ex- 
cept that but 50 per cent of the net earn- 
ings on cargo to Dutch East Indies and 
Straits Settlements carried by Kerr Line’s 
round-the-world service are to be pooled. 

From Jan. 1, 1931, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, vessels of the parties are 
to be operated on a time charter basis at 
rates to be agreed upon from time to time 
and the total net revenue resulting from 
such operations is to be pooled, except | 
that Kerr Line’s round-the-world vessels 
are to be permitted to retain 50 per cent! 
of their net earnings, after deduction of | 
handling expenses, arbitraries and com- 
missions, on cargo carried to Manila, 
Dutch East Indies and Straits Settlements. 
The pooled revenue is to be distributed 
equally between the two groups of lines. 
No action is to be taken under the agree- 
ment, however, prior to approval thereof 
by the Board. 


Terminal Agrcement 

The services of the parties operated un- 
der this agreement are to cooperate with | 
services of the same parties operated from 
Atlantic ports to Dutch East Indies ports 
for the purpose of avoiding conflicts and 
maintaining proper relationship between | 
the rates from each coast. Transhipment 
rates and facilities both in the Dutch 
East Indies and in the United States are 
to be maintained on a parity as between 
the two lines and terminal costs and as- 
Sessments against shippers and receivers | 
= cargo are to be equal as between the 
ines. 

Disputes arising under the agreement 
are to be arbitrated in London. The 
agreement’ is to continue in effect until! 
Dec. 31, 1935, and indefinitely thereafter 
unless terminated by 12 months’ notice in 
writing by any signator. 


Class I Railroads 


Earn Less Revenue 





Smaller Volume of Freight. 
| 


Carried in January 


During January the Class I railroads of 
the country carried 137,714,000 tons of 
revenue freight and earned a revenue of | 


tons of freight carried and $337,376,876 
earned from the traffic during the month 
in 1930, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission announced on April 9. 

During the same period, according to | 
the Commission’s tabulation, 54,192,000 | 
Passengers were carried and paid the rail- | 
roads $53,317,785, as contrasted with 65,- | 
465,000 revenue passengers carried and | 
$70,420,651 revenue paid during January | 
last year. 

Of the total passengers carried, 35,- 
794,000 were commuters during January 
of this year as against 40,752,000 com- 
muters in January, 1930, while the rev- 
enues derived from commutation traffic 
amounted respectively to $5,856,188 and 
$6,628,320. 


Raise in Commuters’ Fares 
Is Suspended in New York | 





Atpany, N. Y., April 9. | 

The Public Service Commission has or- | 
dered a further suspension of the proposed 
increase in the commutation fares of the 
New York Central Railroad until and in- 
cluding July 30, 1931. 

This action, it was stated at the Com- | 
mission's office, means that the proposed 
increase of 40 per cent in the commuta- 
tion fares which the New York Central | 


| Railroad is seeking cannot become effec- 


tive until after July 30. 

The railroad company filed a schedule 
with the Commission in December in 
which it was proposed to increase the com- 
muters’ fares by 40 per cent. The Com- 
mission suspended this schedule until 





by ‘the ‘Government under section 15a of 
the act. 


April 30, 1931, and ordered an investiga- 
tion into the proposed increases, . 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., April 9. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Finance Activity of Power Company 


Connecticut 


Maine 


DAILy RECORD OF BONDS 4, | 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment —————_—_— 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands, 
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In New England States Is Described 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


the Economics Division of the Commission, 
testified as follows: 
By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 


Q. What period does your report cover? | 
A. It covers the period from August, | 


1911, when the company became known 
by the name Deerfield Construction Com- 
pany, to 1916, when the company was 
merged with the New England Company. 
Q. When and how was the Deerfield 
Construction Company organized? 


A. The company was incorporated un- | 
der the laws of Maine on May 25, 1907, as | 


the Chace-Harriman Construction Com- 
pany, and the name was changed to Deer- 
field Construction Company at a meet- 
ing of its stockholders held Aug. 4, 1911. 

Q. Why was the name changed from 
Chace-Harriman Construction Company 
to Deerfield Construction Company? 

A. The reason for this change, it ap- 
pears, was to provide a corporate entity 





to facilitate the carrying out of the terms 
of a so-called syndicate agreement, en- 
tered into on July 8, 1911—a corporate en- 
tity to have a name which would be as- 
sociated only with events connected there- | 
with, and at the same time to avoid or- 
ganizing an entirely new company for the | 
purpose. 
Agreement Described \ 

Q. Will you please describe briefly this 
syndicate agreement with respect particu- 
larly to those features which refer to the 
use of a construction company? 

A. This agreement was entered into on 
July 8, 1911, by Chace and Harriman, In- 
corporated, on the one part, and Baker, 
Ayling & Company, Estabrook & Company, 
W. R. Grace and Company, Henry C. 
Phipps, and M. G. Chace, as subscribers, 
of the other part, whose combined sub- 
scriptions totalled $3,750,000, thus meeting 
the requirement of the agreement to the 





ganizations. 


part-time employes), F: 


Miam!, Fla., 1930 Population, 110,637 















CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
report is to be prepared by»the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 





A B D E F 
DU MRONOR sans canceuabavebeeaeencvece 2,399 6,763 $71,876,576 100.00 $9,861,092 $8,149,381 
Single-store independents ....., 2,055 4,167 44,732,125 62.24 6,439,685 4,824,769 
Chains (four or more units) . 194 1,458 14,491,399 20.16 1,771,965 1,636,878 
All other types of organization,..... 150 §=1,138 12,653,052 17.60 1,649,442 1,687,734 | 
Lakeland, Fla., 1930 Population, 18,554 
A B Cc D E F 
ee BOONE ics vn ce on kan ine eaaGececcacs 336 703 $7,437,045 100.00 $1,099,055 $718,442 
Single-store independents .......... 287 494 5,828,677 78.37 828,140 515,38 | 
Pry y yr 36 166 1,258,090 16,92 186,267 156,401 
All other types of organization...... 13 43 350,278 4.71 84.648 46,687 | 
Sanford, Fla., 1930 Population, 10,100 
A B Cc D E F 
OT Uh aro sina sa kaa 4 GR Ea a GAY 218 370 $4,216,698 100.00 $676,380 $465,462 
Single-store independents .......... 182 258 2,640,421 62.62 521,943 316,677 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 24 86 1,242,052 29.45 110,714 111,051 | 
All other types of organization...... 12 26 334.225 7.93 43,723 37,734 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 1930 Population, 40,425 
A B Cc D E F | 
ONO eae sa catnig et gavebaucicTk 922 2,730 $24,970,217 100.00 $4,235,926 $2,770,384 | 
Single-store independents .......... 763° «2,015 18,655,200 74.71 3,188,814 2,094,778 | 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 62 305 3,164,983 12.68 363,858 296,486 | 
All other types of organization...... 97 410 3,150,034 12.61 683,254 379,120 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1930 Population, 129,549 | 
A B Cc D E F 
Me ONE Gin as aie ee oie oe eat 2.045 7,592 $64,491,913 100.00 $10,050,665 $8,691,541 | 
Single-store independents 1,632 4,985 43,107,282 66.84 6,906,434 5,708,643 | 
Chains (four or more units) .. 267 2,014 15,873,958 24.61 1,997,125 2,197,074 | 
All other types of organization...... 146 593 5,510,673 8.55 1,147,106 785,824 
Pensacola, Fla., 1930 Population, 31,579 
A B Cc D E 
ee eee eer ee semen hg 445 1,564 $14,140,543 100.00 $2,161.414 $1,560.676 
Single-store independents 366 =61,139 10,869,916 716.87 1,667,156 1,170,327 
Chains (four or more units) ; 39 209 1,514,739 10,71 189,101 189,175 | 
All other types of organization...... 40 216 1,755,888 12.42 305,157 201,174 
Euclid, Ohio, 1930 Population, 12,751 
A B Cc D E | 
BE SOONER ciccesresasavoarasivcasacacs 147 206 $3,188,147 100.00 $245,462 $280,327 | 
Single-store independents .......... 121 136 2,109,187 66.15 142,605 186,080 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 26 70 1,078,960 33.85 102,857 94,247 | 
Lorain, Ohio, 1930 Population, 44,512 
A B Cc D E 
PSR 50 ok Ka chauhae dee nacabakncwin 593 1,561 $19,628,472 100.00 $2,708,641 $2,199,777 
Single-store independents ........ 460 961 12,567,238 64.03 1,849,184 1,400,531 | 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 98 434 5,580,999 28.42 588.470 554,685 | 
All other types of organization...... 35 166 1,480,235 7.55 270,987 244,561 
Norwood, Ohio, 1930 Population, 33,411 
A B Cc D E F 
MURR i a aia at ea pala a hiak inosine 334 998 $14,224,799 100.00 $1,253,035 $1,438,191 
Single-store independents 217 607 9,091,205 63.91 919,466 925,178 
Chains (four or more units) 95 297 4,461,808 31.36 277.410 404.326 
All other types of organization...... 22 94 671,786 4.75 56,159 108,687 
Mansfield, Ohio, 1930 Population, 33,525 
A B Cc vD E *F 
REET CET Ee Re 7 TIAA ae 645 1,806 $23,357,910 100.00 $3,382,626 $2,436,741 
Single-store independents 510 1,073 15,877,502 67.98 2,260,370 1,524,720 | 
Chuins (four or more units) ......., 103 501 5,569,577 23.84 713.664 620,225 | 
All other types of organization.....,. 32 232 1,910,831 8.18 408,592 291,796 
Steubenville, Ohio, 1930 Population, 35,422 
A Cc D E F | 
ee NOR hn nec cKadaAAAdekaaUSEDine uke 514 1,871 $24,111,675 100.00 $3,415,098 $2,655,072 | 
Single-store independents ........., 429 1,240 18,077,589 74.97 2,467,609 1,907,769 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 66 571 4,996,049 20.72 830,844 640,800 
All other types of organization...... 19 60 1,038,037 4.31 126,645 106,503 





Massachusetts 





SHIPPING . 





‘Postal Recei pts 
Continue Decline 


Michigan Vermont 


Reports From 50 Industrial Of- 
fices Showed Decrease of 
Nearly 8 Per Cent 


Postal receipts of 50 industrial offices 
in the United States declined 7.81 per 
cent in March, 1931, below those of March, 
1930, the Post Office Department an- 
nounced April 9. ~ 

























| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 








effect that when the subscriptions totalled 
that amount certain action should be 
taken as set forth in the agreement. That 


action, in so far as it contemplated the use | 


of a construction company, briefly stated, 
was as follows: 

First, that Chace and Harriman, In- 
corporated, should form a company to be 
known as the New England Power Com- 
pany, with an authorized capital of $750,- 
000 par value of common stock and $750,- 


000 par value of preferred stock, all of | 


which stock, together with $3,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the newly-or- 


ganized New England Power Company, | 


should be issued through a construction 
company or otherwise. 
Amount To Be Given 
Second, that the $750,000 par value of 
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quate network of stations reporting cur- 
rent data, so that an accurate forecast 
may be made. The requirements of air- 
ship operation have played no small part 
in the evolution of the recently improved 
and new comprehensive weather service 
from which many activities besides aero- 


|nautics are deriving hitherto unexpected 


benefits. ; 
Thus it can readily be seen that these 


two new airships, now building for the 
Navy, and their collateral facilities may 
fairly be taken as the culmination of a 
long chain of development reaching out 
in many directions and drawing heavily 
on science, art, industry and commerce, 
but, we hope, giving back to these same 
agencies at least as much as is received. 
These airships of 6,500,000 cubic feet vol- 
ume, lifting a gross weight of 160 tons 
will be capable with a normal loading 
of crossing and recrossing the Atlantic 


New England Power Company common, without refuelling at almost three times 
together with such other consideration | ;,. speed of the fastest surface vessel. 
as a committee named in the syndicate | Each will carry a crew of 40 men and 12 


agreement might consider 
should be given as consideration for all 


advisable, | omcers, 


| 


of the common stock of a holding com-! 
pany to be organized, the par value of| 
which holding company’s stock would total | 


$5,000,000; and that the $750,000 par value 
preferred and the 
amount of bonds of the New England 


| Power Company should be sold to the 


syndicate subscribers in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, namely: 
For each $1,000 par value of preferred 
stock of the New England Power Com- 
pany plus 6 1/3 shares of common stock 
of the holding company the subscribers 
should pay $865; and for each $1,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the New Eng- 
land Power Company plus 6 1/3 shares 


of. common stock of the holding com-)| 


pany the subscribers should pay $865. 


Third, that Chace and Harriman, In-| 
| corporated, should convey to the New Eng-| 


land Power Company through the con- 


struction company or otherwise certain | 


properties, including water powers, and 
that in consideration therefor Chace and 
Harriman, Incorporated, should receive 
from or through the construction com- 


pany or otherwise $454,500 in cash and} 


2,500, val s x 
ei ndings a ee the day when one may travel or send a 


the holding company. 


Fourth, that for making possible the} 


guarantee of payment of subscriptions, the 


| Bessemer Trust Company should receive 
|from or through the construction com- 
| pany or otherwise cash to the amount of | 


1.5 per cent of the face and par value 
of bonds and preferred stock subscribed 


|for, together with one-third of a share 


$3,000,000 principal | 





For military purposes machine 
guns will be carried and several airplanes 
will be, housed, kangaroo-like, within the 
ship’s hull. Another innovation, permis- 
sible with helium, is placing the eight 
engines inside the hull, each engine driv- 
ing its propeller through gearing so ar- 
ranged that thrusts may be obtained in 
four directions, ahead, astern, upwards or 
yards. 
ae the potential value of airships to 


lthe Navy, I believe there can be little 


doubt. Aside from the question of rela- 
tive vulnerability, the ability of the air- 
ship to cruise for long periods, day or 
night, at several times flect speed; to keep 
large ocean areas under observation ; and 
to report information through reliable 
radio communication, seems to make air- 
ships worth while for a well-rounded Navy 
such as ours ought to be. And surely air- 
ships as commercial carriers—a merchant 
marine of the air, if you please—are bound 
to have a far-reaching effect on our daily 
life through speeding up communications 


| especially in the international field. Bet- 


ter communications means better under- 
standing and better economic advantages. 
If the Navy's efforts towards airship de- 
velopment prove helpful in bringing nearer 


letter to Europe via airships in 72 hours, 
it will be another instance where the Navy 


| has fortunately been able to point the way 


of the common stock of the holding com-| 


pany for every $1,000 face and par value 
a preferred stock and bonds subscribed 
or, 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 11, 





Reports in Rate Cases 


Announced by the I, C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


oF inPril 9 made public proposed reports| way. Bate iO" ine white. in carloads, from 


of its examiners in rate cases, which are| 


summarized as follows: 


No. 23510 and related cases.—American 
Warehousemen's Association vy. Inland Water- 
ways Corp. operating the Mississippi-Werrior 
Service, Federal Barge Line. Alleged failure 
of defendant to assess adequate storage and 
incidental charges on sugar, canned goods, 


to progress in peace as well as to do its 


full duty in war. k 
(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered April 9 at the 
American Institute Science Dinner, 
New York City.) 
— ——— — —_—-— . 
but not otherwise uniawru:. Reparation 
oar 3010,—Rinehart & Dennis Co. v. Green- 
ville & Northern Railway. Rate on old steel 
railway-track rails. in carloads, from Marietta, 
. Cc. to Blue Ridge, Ga. found not unrea- 
. mplaint dismissed. 
sone le oss Rimball Fruit Co., Inc., v. West- 
ern Maryland Railway. Carload shipments 
of apples from Pearre, Md., stored in transit 
at Waynesboro, Pa., and reshipped to St. 
George piers, New_York, N. Y., for export, 
found misrouted. Reparation awarded. 
No. 23695.—Piqua Handle & Manufacturing 
Co. \¥. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rate on wood canvas slats, in the 


a o, to East Moline, Il., found un- 
ae A reasonable rate for the future 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23701.—Barrett Co. v. Alabama Grgat 
Southern Railroad. Rates on crude coal tar, 
in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., Terre Haute, 
Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Ironton and Youngstown, 
Ohio, Ashland, Ky., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and 


basis of rates, to 
coffee and other commodities at its ware-| points taking the same bi , 

houses and to extend storage privileges to| Ensley, Ala. found unreasonable. seen 
complainant's members, found not to be| able rates for the future prescribed and 


within the jurisdiction of the commission. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No, 24072.—Fords Porceiain Works v. Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Charges and carload mini- 
mum On plumbers’ goods, earthenware, from 
Perth Amboy, N. J., to Dallas, Tex., via rail- 
water-rail routes found not unreasonable in 


reparation awarded. 
Finance Case Decision 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in uncontested finance cases 


ai follows: 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket No. | 


the past, but umreasonable for the future. ae r & ; 

Reasonable carload rate and minimum pre- | 8690, authorizing the Algers. Winslow & West- 

Scribed, | ern Railway Company to operate under track- 
No. 23813.—Arizona Seed & Floral Co. v.| age Tights, jointly with the New York Cen- 





| tral Railroad Company, over certain trackage 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates ; 
on rye grass seed. in carloads, from points in| owned by the Evansville. caianapelts ts 
Oregon and San Francisco, Calif., to Phoenix,| Terre Haute Railway Company, 


Ariz., found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23942.—United Brick & Tile Co. V. 
Rate 
on face brick, in carloads, from Tulsa, Okla., 
to Las Vegas, N. Mex., found unreasonable, 





County. Ind., approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket No. 
8708. authorizing the acquisition by the New 
York Telephone Company of the properties of 
the West Berne Telephone Company, ap- 
proved, 
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Toll Roads Found 
To Cover Less 
Than 150 Miles 


Official Inquiry Diseloses 
| Public Sentiment and 
Policy as Opposed to 
Profit on Highways 








(Continued from Page 1.] 
|erally antagonistic to the toll-road prin- 
ciple. The total length of toll roads now 
existing in the world is negligible—in the 
United States perhaps 150 miles, as con- 
trasted to 3,000,000 miles of public roads. 
“Where public need for express high- 
| Ways is greatest, they are being built suc- 
;cessfully without recourse to the toll 
|method of financing, and the trend is 
toward increasing development of such 


lic expense. 

“Present systems of taxation place the 
major burden of highway 
and maintenance upon the highway users 
almost as directly as by the toll method, 
and in a much more equitable and ac- 
ceptable manner. 

“Current proposals for toll roads in the 
United States generally appear to ignore 
| the basic economic factors involved. The 
problem of toll roads is first and foremost, 
economic; and second, technical. The en- 
| gineering difficulties are not insuperable; 
; the economic difficulties, however, have 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

“Under present conditions, there would 
seem to be no justification for toll roads 
in any highly-developed country where a 
large mileage of public roads already ex- 
ists; however, in undeveloped regions of 
the world some basis might be found for 
employing the toll method as the first 
step in financing a trunk-line system of 
highways.” 

Remaining Toll Roads 


The few toll roads remaining in the 
United States are cited as follows: 

Arizona, San Francisco Mountain Bou- 
levard. 

California, six toll roads, Darwin eas- 
terly to Death Valley; Mount Diablo; Ta- 
malpais Mountain; Sears Point Road, 
| which has some value as an arterial high- 
| way; Mount Wilson; and Seventeen Mile 
| Drive. 

Colorado, Pike’s Peak Auto Highway. 

Florida, Beach road from St. Augustine 
to Daytona. 

New Hampshire, 
Summit Road. 

New Jersey, between Ocean City and 
| Longport, forming an approach to a toil 
bridge and connecting with two public 
| roads. 
| New York, the Long Island Motor Park- 
| way, 45 miles long, for pleasure cars to 
| the exclusion of trucks and other com- 
{mercial traffic; Bear Mountain bridge 
road, eastern approach to toll bridge across 
the Hudson River at Peekskill. 

North Carolina, Mount Mitchell toll road 
to summit of the peak near Asheville. 

South Carolina, from Charleston 
Folly Beach. 

Texas, two roads carrying recreational 
traffic from the public roads to Menida 
Lake in southern Texas. 

Utah, traversing the southeast corner of 
Zion National Park. 

Vermont, from base to summit of Mount 
Mansfield, the highest peak in the Green 
Mountains. 

Virginia, the Great Falls toll road lead« 
ing to Great Falls, Va., near Washington, 
D. C., for tourists, picknickers and others, 


Ancient Persia Set Precedent 


Historically, the report says that prob 
ably the earliest recorded instance of the 
collection of tolls was on the great Persian 
military road from Babylon to Syria in 
2,000 B. C. The first actual record of a 
toll road or turnpike, in the true mean- 
ing of the term, the report says, was in 
1936 from St. Giles to Temple Bar, London. 

The conclusions set forth in the report 
| follow in full text: 

Enumerates Conclusions 


From the evidence of experience, certain 
conclusions may be deduced: 
| 1, Reasons for the establishment of toll 
roads in the past have been: Nonexistence 
or inadequacy of free public roads, Jack 
of State funds for construction of free 
roads to meet the public demand, and 
necessity of raising emergency revenue for 
the State treasury. Only the first two 
of these reasons appear applicable to mod- 
ern conditions; and they are usually cited 
as the basis for current agit&tion for toll 
motorways in the United States. 

2. Conditions under which toll roads 
have been successful are: Economically 
strategic location, assured volume of 
traffic, reasonable rate of toll, and absence 
of competition by free roads or other 
cheaper means of communication. Lack 
of any one of these basic conditions has 
*been sufficient to make toll roads unsuc- 
cessful. Thus, even at the peak of toll- 
road development in the United States 
and Great Britain during the early part 
of the 19th century, numerous toll roads 
failed because of their poor location and 
consequently insufficient traffic. More- 
over, the most successful toll roads (€. Bus 
the Philadelphia-Lancaster _ turnpike) 
went into rapid decline as soon as com- 
petition by railroad and canal appeared. 
And the Itdlian autostrade, largest and 
'most recent of such enterprises, appear 
to have already entered upon a period of 
diminishing returns because the improve- 
ment of free public roads serving the same 
! territory has impaired their monopolistic 
character. 

Advantage: Summarized 


3. The possible advantages of toll roads 
may be summarized as: The relief of 
existing congestion on roads by early ac- 
complishment of large highway improve- 
ments which the State in its normal pro- 
gram might not be able to undertake until 
considerably later; placing the burden of 
cost of the road directly upon its users, 
thus insuring that both foreign and local 
traffic pay an equitable share in the fa- 
cilities which they enjoy; and potential 
| savings in time and cost of vehicle opera- 
tion, as well as reduction of accidents. 

4. The disadvantages of toll roads are: 
Antagonistic public opinion, which tradi- 
tionally regards the roads as free means 
of communication; additional expense of 
financing immediate huge expenditures; 
additional expense of collecting tolls (a 
“nonproductive” activity which in the case 
| of toll bridges has been estimated to ab- 





Mount Washington 





to 


free superroads built and operated at pub- 
e 


# 


- 


construction 


‘ 


|sorb from 15 to 27 per cent of the total ® 


;}amount of toils collected); impossibility 
of giving monopolistic guarantees, since 
| paralleling free roads must be maintained 
| for use by the general public, and conse- 
| quent uncertainty of traffic volume; finally, 
| that inherent dilemma in enterprises of 
this kind which presents on the one hand 
| the necessity of building at heavy ex- 
| pense a superhighway capable of attriet- 
| ing large volumes of traffic from the “ee 
thoroughfares, and on the other hand the 
| prime requirement of a low toll rate. 

The above considerations apply to toll 
roads constructed and operated by public 
authorities. They are also applicable in 
all respects to toll roads promoted by pri- 
vate capital, but with such grave addi- 
tional disadvantages in the latter case as 
intensified unfriendliness on the part of 
the public opinion, materially higher costs 
in financing and possibly in construction 
and operation as well, and risk of loss to 
investors. 






FEDERAL BANKING 


* * | 
Earnings Decline — 


At Reserve Bank | 
Of Philadelphia 


Less Borrowing by Member 
Banks, and Smaller Hold- 
ings of Purchased Bills 
Are Among Causes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9.—The current 
net earnings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia were $954,615 in 1930, as 
compared to $3,878.157 in 1929, and were 
insufficient to pay dividends on stock held | 
by member banks, according to the 16th 
annual report of the bank to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Eoard in Washington. 
Gross earnings, at $2,996,242 were the low- 


est since 1924, and much below the $6,- 
076,048 for 1929. 

Greatly reduced borrowing by the mem- 
ber banks, smaller holdings of purchased 
bills and lower rates of return on both 
classes of bills, account for the large de- 
cline in the gross earnings, the report 
states. 

Total Earnings Since 1914 


“After the payment of $2,041,627 of ex- 
penses, current net earnings of $954,615 
remained,” the report explains, “which 
was insufficient to pay dividends. Profit 
on sales of United States securities, how- 
ever, raised the total of earnings availa - 
ble for distribution to $1,102,770. Of this 
sum $1,002,601 was paid out in dividends 
and the balance was added to the surplus 
of the bank. The net earnings of the 
bank since organization in 1914 have| 
amounted to $42,100,000, which has been 
distributed as follows: Dividends paid— 
$9,500,000; paid to the Government as a 
franchise tax—$5,500,000; transferred to 
surplus account—$27,100,000.” 


The trend of deposits in the district | 
during 1930, and particularly of time de- 
posits, according to the report, was 
strongly upward, although not without in- 
terruptions. “There is reason to pre- 
sume.” it continues, “that over part of the 
year higher rates of interest paid in Phila- 
delphia than in New York attracted a 
considerable volume of deposits to this 
district.” 

Bills Discounted 

“The average of bills discounted held in 
1930 was $29,000,000,” according to the re- 
port, “a little lower than in 1924 and far 
below the exceptional figure of $89,000,000 | 
in 1929. Neverthelss, the number of bor- 
rowing banks on the books of this bank | 
continued well in excess of 200 throughout | 
the year. At the opening of the year 
Philadelphia banks were borrowing $25,- 
000,000, and other banks, $41,000,000. De- 
clines from these figures were large and in 
the case of the city banks were so exten- 
sive that their borrowings during the last 
five months did not exceed $5,000,000 un- 
til late in December. 

“The country banks were not able to| 
show so complete a liquidation of indebted- | 
ness although bills discounted for them 
declined to nearly $13,000,000 at the low} 
point in September. September also | 
marked the low point, a little oyer $14,- 
000,000, in total bills discounted. During 
the last quarter borrowing increased some- 
whet, member banks in the smaller cities 
finding, as usual, that it was necessary 
to call upon the reserve bank for more 
credit at this season; in December, too, 
an unusual demand for currency in Phila- 
delphia, following the closing of a non- 
member bank and a run on another, 
caused the banks in this city to borrow 
more heavily. 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


“The bank increased its holdings of 
bankers’ acceptances slightly in February | 
when the high point of the year, about 
$12,000,000, was reached. Thereafter the 
downward trend was rather steady. 


“Total holdings of Government secur- 
ities rose from $42,000,000 to $54,000,000 in 
the course of the year. This was due to 
an increase from $27,000,000 to $41,000,000 
by the bank's participation in open mar- 
ket purchases of the system. 


“As a result of these changes, the aver- 
age amount of total bills and securities | 
held during the year was $83,000,000, which 
compares with $123,000,000 in 1929. 


“A feature of the year was the strong 
reserve ratio. Rising rapidly in the early 
months from 72.4 per cent on Dec. 31, 
1929, to more than 80 per cent and at- 
taining on Sept. 17 a high point of nearly 
89 per cent, the average for the year 
was 81.7 per cent. This compares with 
but 67.6 per cent in 1929 and 63.6 per cent 
in 1928. Deposits averaged higher than 
in 1929 owing to increased requirements 
by the member banks for reserves.” 


Plan to Raise Wage Level 
Urged by Senator Wagner 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
of the very world we live in by introduc- 
ing order where chaos now reigns, by 
subjecting to plan what now moves hap- 
hazardly. 


Slowly we have been doing it. The 
workman who is compensated for his in-! 
jury is better off than his predecessor who | 
was not. The regulated and inspected 
factory is a better place to work in than 
the sweatshop. The aged person who is} 
awarded a pension is happier than one| 
who begs for his bread. 


General Program Urged 


The very discussion of whether high or 
low wage scales should be maintained is | 
implicit admission that wage scales are 
no longer determined by the best bargain 
that can be driven and that they are re- | 
ferable to a standard of social good. 

We have cured some individual sore 
spots. Does it not seem, however, that 
the time is now ripe for a bolder under- 
taking, by a major effort to lift upward 
the entire level of the Nation’s economic 
health? 

If the average annual income is to be 
increased by $1,000, the national income 
must be increased $40,000,000,000. Can we 
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Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of April 8. Made Public April 9 


The daily 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended April 8, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve, Banks and made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board, 
April 9, was $1,003,000,000, an increase of 
$84,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and a decrease of $95,000.00 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1930. 

On April 8 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $929,000,000, a decrease of 
$14,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $6,000,000 
in money in circulation and $3,000,000 in 


|member bank reserve balances, and an 


RESOURCES 
reserve agents 


Gold with Federal 


Gold 


held exclusively against Federal reserve 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve 
and gold certificates held by banks .. 


Gold 
Gold 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government ob 
Other bills discounted : 
Total bills discounted 
Bilis bought in open market 
United States Government securities 
Bonds PARES So RUew bine, ; 
Treasury notes i 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks ree 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
items 
Bank premises : 
All other resources 


Total resources Se 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits 

Member bank-reserve account 

Government re 

Foreign 

Other 


bank 
deposits 


Total deposits ‘ee ‘is 
Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid in re 
Surplus aie 
All other liabilities 

Total liabilities ‘ p Wat a ecellaraue 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 

liabilities combined eee eae 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
respondents .......... : Se maha <% 


Following is the Board's statement of 


banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on 


1, 1931, and April 9, 1930 
NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total . 


Loans—total 


On securities ... 
All other sc ee 
Investments—total .... 

United States Government securities 
Other securities - 
Reserve with Federal reserve 

Sash in vault 

et demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 


bank 


} Due from banks 


Due to banks ‘ 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank es 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ‘ R Atel 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


Total 


On demand ah . ane wa 
On time . 4 

CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total 


On securities . 
All other 
Investments—-total 


United States Government 
Other securities : ‘ 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Casn in vauit 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks oe ae 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


securities 


average volume of Federal ; 


redemption fund with United States ‘Treasury | 


foreign cor- 


increase of $8,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock, offset in part by a decrease of 
$3,000,000 in Treasury currency. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$8,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, $4,000,000 at Boston, $3,- 
000,000 at Philadelphia, $2,000,000 at At- 
lanta and $21,000,000 at all Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 
bills bought in open market increased 
$5,000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $4,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury notes declined $4,000,000. 


Following is the Board’s statement of | 


the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined on April 


8 and April 1, 1931, and April 9, 1930, the | 


+ figures being in thousands of dollars: 
4-8-31 4-1-31 4-9-30 
1,733,114 1,703,584 
32,848 42,245 
1,745,829 
587,240 
704,212 


1,765,962 
540.763 
824/296 


notes 
Board 
3,037,281 
184,069 


131,021 
177,992 
3,221,350 

67,460 


309,013 
78,100 


45,700 
96,885 


105,085 
121,129 
226,164 
267,002 


163,630 
166,622 
66,600 
63,226 
468 537 


58,226 
184,404 
284.666 


598,363 527,296 
. 8,750 


1,029,242 
711 
16,764 
571,250 
58.507 


912.969 
697 
14,383 
475,629 
58,364 


17.287 


928.615 
707 
13,608 
501,567 
58,338 
17,617 
4,977,583 


866,442 4,889,616 


1,497,811 1,558,305 
2,391,814 
29.140 
5,151 
20,113 


2,344,643 
25,683 
6,371 
18,779 


29,884 
5,243 
18,680 


2,395,476 
553.971 
174,217 
276,936 


2.446.218 
487.611 
168,825 
274,636 

14,515 


2,442,507 
460,439 
168,713 
274,636 
15,004 
‘ . . 4,866,442 4.889.616 4,977,588 
reserve note 
83.8", 


83.5° 81.5% 


4,866,442 
condition of the weekly 


4,889,616 4,977,588 
reporting member 
April 8 and April, 


The figures being in millions of dollars: 


4-8-31 
7,858 


4-1-31 
7.974 


4-9-30 
7,724 


5,302 5,451 5,780 
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Distribution of Coins Commodity Prices 


Shows Large Decline 


Output of Mints Reduced 500 
Per Cent, Treasury States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
buying by the public. When the earning 
capacity is reduced there is a correspond- 


ing decline in spending, it was pointed 
out. 
Tabulations covering operations of the 


jmints for the calendar years of 1929 and 
/ 1930 show the major production for both 


years. In 1930 the Philadelphia Mint ex- 
ecuted coins with a face value of $4,801,- 
600, while in the preceding year it turned 
out coins with a value of $49,291,920. The 
greater portion of this latter total was 
represented in double eagles, which were 
valued at $35,595,000. 

The San Francisco Mint executed coins 
value of $3,527,910 in 1930, as 
against $2,754,180 in 1930, and the Denver 
Mint produced $401,000, all of which was 
in 1-cent bronze during 1930, as against 
$2,179,300 in 1929. 


not set that down as our task and im- 
mediate objective to be attained within a 
period of six years? I believe the answer 
is yes. We have managed to improve 
the standard of living for the large ma- 
jority, although we drifted without plan. 
Why not the same thing more universally 
and quickly by design and plan? 

The idea of an economic general staff 


{to plan the national economy has for a 


number of months been seeking anchorage. 
This project of making possible, by an 


|organized effort, an increase in the well- 
|being of the entire country might well 
be the function assigned to such a gen-| 


eral planning board. A solitary experi- 


iment in national planning was in fact 


undertaken by Congress by the enactment 


{of my public works bill. 


ce 
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Business Is Hesitant in Advance 
Of Revenue Proposals ' 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


showing an apparent deficit of £23,276,000 
instead of a surplus, anticipated at £2,- 
236,000 when the 1930-31 budget was 
drawn. It should be noted in this con- 
nection, however, that allotment to reduc- 
tion of debt was greater than in the pre- 
vious year, by £19,000,000. Total revenue 
}exceeded that of 1929-30 by £42,800,000, 
but expenditures were greater by £51,500,- 
/000. Revenue included a contemplated ap- 
propriation of £16,000,000 from the “rating 
relief suspense account,” the latter hav- 
ing been set up in previous budgets to 
help finance the inauguration of local tax- 
} ation relief. 

Principal revenue increases, compared 
with receipts in 1929-30 (when the rates 
were somewhat less severe), were in in- 
come tax, £18,600,000; sur tax, £11,400,000; 
estate duties, £2,800,000, and customs, 
£1,500,000. Decreases were in stamp duties, 
£5,000,000; and excise, £3,500,000. 
gram to Department in cooperation with 
American consular officers in the United 
Kingdom.) 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 9 

New York, April 9.—The Federal 
Bank of New York today certified to 
Secretary of the Jreasury the following 

In pursuance ORthe provisions of section 
§22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) , 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guiider) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Reserve 
vane 


14.0564 
13.9121 
7169 
2.9619 
26.7469 
485.9203 
2.5169 
3.9108 
23.8157 
1.2943 
17.4327 | 
5.2350 
40.0996 
26.7550 
11.1955 


76 
75) 


| 


90.9296 
47.6933 
79.0776 

7.3693 
12.0640 
70.1959 
96.5700 
28.1250 


The System's holdings of | 


12,304 | 


18,683 | 


2,496 | 


(Radio- | 


\Intangibles Tax ‘Winter Wheat Crop in Excess 


To Relieve Realty 
Asked in Florida 


Gov. Carlton Announces Op-_ 
position to General Sales 
Levy; Favors Separate 
Banking Departifient 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 9. 


A tax on stocks, bonds and other in- 
tangibles to relieve the burden on real 
estate was recommended yesterday by 
Governor Doyle E. Carlton in his message 
to the Legislature, which convened April 7. 


The Governor announced his opposi- |} 
tion to a general sales tax, but stated that 
he had no objection to a special tax on 
certain items. 


The immediate enactment of an estate 
tax law under a constitutional amendment | 
permitting such a levy was urged. 


Governor Carlton urged action to assist 
the counties, districts and municipalities 
to care for their debts, although he said 
that direct aid by the State “is out of the 
question.” 


He proposed that a separate banking de- 
partment be established and that the pres- 
ent banking laws be amended, although 
he told the Legislature that this problem 
should be approached with caution. 


Need of New Revenue 


“It is evident,’ Governor Carlton said 
in discussing taxation, “that new sources 
of revenue are inevit&ble. Real estate can- 
not continue with its present load. From 
a revenue angle, we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns; from an income} 
angle, the point of no return at all. A tax 


; at 


| Southern 





must have some relation to income, other- 
wise it kills the property and revenue as 
well. Already the taxes focused on real 
estate have driven from the tax books 
7,000,000 acres of wild land and a corre- 
sponding amount of other unimproved real | 
property. Data gathered within the past 
few days show that rental property is con- 
tributing all the way from 20 to 100 per! 
cent of its income to the cost of gov-| 
ernment. Improved real estate, once read- | 
ily salable, is now questioned even as se-| 
curity because taxes absorb the income. 
We often find it cheaper to rent than to 
own a home. Without relief these condi- 
tions will grow worse. I submit that any 
tax system which makes the owning of 
improved property unprofitable, of un- 
improved property impossible, which pe- 
nalizes the home owner and paralyzes the 
State’s greatest asset, is indefensible 
sound business or good government 


Eight-month School Term 
“We should find new sources of reve- 


of 13 mills and then give to the common 
schools the assurance of a minimum eight 
months’ term. Nearly 1,000 schools closed 
their doors this year on or before the 
sixth month of the term. Hundreds of 
teachers have been working without full 
pay. This situation must be met. God} 
pity a State that would risk its future} 
upon any other than an educated citi- 
zenship 

“The selection of new sources of rev- 
enue. is in your wisdom. You alone can 
provide the way. I would, ,however, re- 


in | 


nue that will first wipe out the State levy | 





stitutional requirement of a tax on in- 
tangibles, the neglect of which may jeop- 
ardize our entire tax levy. The consti- 
tutional amendment providing for an in- 
heritance tax suggests the wisdom of early 
action on this measure. 


“I am loath to say what not to tax, 
and yet to be true to my own convictions 
and fair to you I must say that in my| 
opinion a general sales tax is unwise, | 
unsound and out of keeping with a sane! 
program of relief. The tax ignores the 
ability to pay and the cost of collection is 
out of proportion to the income received 
It is an inverted income tax. The income | 
tax begins where necessities leave off, 
while a sales tax falls chiefly on the neces- | 
sities of life and upon the people who are | 
least able to pay. 


of 


| 
| 
Instead ad- | 


justment and 


reaching our aim—tax 
: tax settlement—it will re- 
sult in tax thaos. This, however, does 
not preclude a special tax on certain 
items where the cost of collection is not 
unreasonable and the burden is not op- 
pressive. Opposition to other sources of 
revenue are possible as a means of jam- 
ming the machinery and forcing a sales 
tax, while on the other hand it is possible 
for some to advocate a sales tax and 
thereby confuse the issue and prevent any 
relief,” 


After the ‘matter of assist- 
ing minor divisions of the State govern- 
ment in handling their debt problems, 
Governor Carlton turned to the question 
of banking. 

“In the minds of many,” he said, “bank- 
ing presents the major issue. We should 
approach this problem with caution, with 
due regard to the abnormal condition sur- 
rounding all business enterprise for the 
past few years. We must not overlook 
the unprecedented financial upheaval, the 
effects of which no statute could have 
averted and no public officer could have 
avoided. Furthermore, in our program 
we must take into account the laws passed 
by the last session of the Legislature, 
laws which came too late to have been 
effective in the present crisis but which 
laid the foundation for a very sound and 
substantial banking structure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, few States have laws as rigid 
as those passed by the session of 1929 


discussing 


|Your attention is called to the following 


amendments which, of course, could not 
correct a condition which had developed 
for years prior. | 

“Under the old law loans to officers, di- | 
rectors and employes could be as much 
as 40 per cent of the capital and surplus 
Under the new law that amount is cut 
to 10 per cent. 

“Under the old law, loans to customers 
had no legal limit. Under the new law it 
is limited to 10 per cent unsecured or 25 


| per cent when secured. 


“Under the old law there was no limit 
as to the amount paid in dividends. Under 
the new law it is limited to 10 per cent. | 

“Under the old law the surplus required | 
was 20 per cent for banks and 50 per cent 
for stock companies. Under the new law | 
the amount is fixed at 100 per cent. | 


Directors’ Liability 


“Under the old law there was no extra | 
liability on the part of the directors. Under | 
the new law directors are made jointly | 
and severally liable for losses caused by | 
violations of the banking laws. Under the | 
ld law the Comptroller had no power to| 
formulate rules and regulations, while un- | 
der the new such authority is given | 

“The present law, however, should be 
further amended so as to better secure 
trust and saving deposits and to prohibit 
2 bank from hypothecating assets except 
for public funds or a limited amount of 
vills payable. 

“I am further of the opinion that be- 
~ause of the unusual development of our 

ancial activities and the supreme im- 

, portance of our banking system that the 

‘time has come when we should have a 

eparate banking department whose ener- | 

gies are confined to the development, 

supervision, direction, and control of all 
banks and trust activities.” 

Commending the enactment by the last 
Legislature of a law creating a State Mar- | 


STATE BANKING 


9 


—— 


Georgia Statute 


Of Last Season Is Forecast’ Qy Small Loans 


Depar 


tment of Agricul 


Rye, However, Is Less Favorable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pared with 44,606,000 bushels 
in 1930. 

Rye.—The condition of rye is reported 
81.6 per cent compared with 82 per 
cent a year ago, 84.9 per cent two years 
ago, and 846 per cent the 10-year (1920- 
29) average April 1 condition. Pennsyl-/| 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia show rather sharp declines in con- 
dition from a year ago while North Da- 
kota, the principal rye producing State, 
shows a condition three points lower than 
@ year ago. In many of the States the 


produced 


| condition is materially better than it was 


a year ago. No forecast of the crop in 


bushels will be made until May 8. 
Oats.—The condition of oats in the 10 
States is reported at 83.3 per 
cent compared with 71.1 per cent a year 
ago. Most of the Winter-sown grains 
in the South have come through with a 
minimum @ Winter-killing, which is 


|markedly different from a year ago when 


there was heavy Winter-killing through- 
out most of the Southern States. 


Potatoes.—The condition of early po-'! 
tatoes in 10 southern States on April 1 
this year is reported to be somewhat bet- 
ter than on the same date last year and 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—.April 7. Made Public April 9, 19331™ | 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 


Miscellaneous receipts 


$812,432.47 
receipts 
666,144.63 
internal rev- 
1.250,456.91 
1,808,676.43 


$4,537,710.44 
29,400.00 
. 526.054.814.783 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 
$530,621,925.22 


Total oe 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 

Interest on public 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 5 

Operations in special accounts 

Adjusted service certificate 
fund was : ‘i 

Civil service retirement fund 

Investment of trust funds . 


$9,653,827 .00 
768,500.03 
167,143.83 
233,477.14 
260,769.18 


20,466.47 
196,424.59 
451,282.30 

Total ordinary expenditures $10,327,787.58 
Other public debt expenditures 19,683,964.50 
Balance today ‘ . 500,610,173.14 


. -$530,621,925.22 


| Harvested, 


|of April 1, 


ture Says Condition of | 


only slightly below the average condition 
on April 1 the previous six years. The 


;crop is in more favorable position now 


than on April 1 last year in practically 
every State but Texas. 

In the latter State, blight and frost have 
handicapped the crop and reduced the 
yield prospects. The present condition of 


| 79.1 per cent for the 10 States represents 


all potatoes being grown for harvest be 
fore Sept. 1 in these States, including the 
commercial early crop grown principally 
for shipment. 

The April 1 reports indicate that the 
commercial early crop in Florida and the 
lower valley of Texas will amount to ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 bushels, which would 
be about an average crop but 8 per cent 
smaller than last year’s estimated produc- 
tion. It is too early to forecast produc- 
tion in the other early potato States from 
present condtion reports. For the entire 
group of extreme southern States, the 
first ¢ommercial forecast is to be issued 
on May 9 and for the second early States, 
about May 23. 

Peaches.—In the 10 Southern States, the 
reported condition of peaches on April 1 
is 71.8 per cent compared with 52 per cent 
on April 1 last year and a six-year aver- 
age of 73.7 per cent. In the important | 
South Atlantic States, the peach crop 
prospect is quite favorable, with little or 
nor damage from cold to date and with 
possibility that some thinning may be nec- 
essary. | 

United States crop report as of April 1, | 
1931.—The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department Of Agriculture 
makes the following report from data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field stat- 
isticians, and cooperating State Boards| 
(or Departments) of Agriculture and Ag- 


| ricultural Coileges: 


Winter wheat: Condition: Ten-year 
average as of Dec. 1, 83.3; Dec. 1, 1930, 
86.3; ten-year average as of April 1, 79.2; 
April 1, 1930, 77.4; April 1, 1931, 88.8. To- 
tal production in millions of bushels: 
five-year average, 547; 1930, | 
604; indicated by condition April 1, 1931 
(increases or decreases with changing | 


; conditions during the season), 644. 


Rye: Condition: Ten-year average as 
of Dec. 1, 87.5; Dec. 1, 1930, 82.6; ten-year 
average as of April 1, 84.6; April 1, 1930, 
82.0; April 1, 1931, 41.6. 

Pasture: Six-year average, 1924-29, as 
of April 1, 83.2; April 1, 1930, 78.5; April 
1, 1931, 76.1 = 

Southern States: Ten-year 
A; April 1, 1930, 


average as 
B; April 1, 


| 1931, C: 


| 

keting Board, the Governor said the next 
step should be “to provide for research to 
establish from a scientific standpoint the | 
true value of Florida's fruits and vege-| 
tables.” 
More vigorous steps should be taken, | 
he said, to prohibit violations of the green 
fruit law, and shippers and manufactur- | 
ers should be required to label their prod- | 
ucts with the true point of origin. | 
“It is an interesting fact,” he said, “that | 
grapefruit canned in Florida carries a/| 


| California label.” 
spectfully call to your attention the con- | 


| Sept 


Early potatoes* 
Oats 
Peaches 


B 
5.3 
1 

2 


Cc 
9.1 
3.3 
1.8 
*Includes for 


all potatoes harvest 


1 in 10 States 
Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, 
chairman, S. A. Jones, G. L. Morgan, C. 
G. Carpenter, H. A. Marks, V. C. Church 
Approved: Arthur M. Hyde, secretary. 
(The Department's comment of 
dairy production and on farm wages 
will be printed in full text in the is- 
sue of April 11.) 


Is Held Invalid 


‘Measure Contrary to Publi¢ 


Policy of State, Judge De- 
clares; Appeal to Be Made 
To State Supreme Court 


AtLanTA, GaA., April 9. 


Georgia’s Small Loan Act, passed in 
1920, has been held unconstitutional by 
Judge James Maddox, of the Floyd County 
Superior Court. The Family Finance Com- 
pany, enjoined by the decision from fore= 
closing a chattel mortgage held as col- 
lateral for a loan of less than $300, has 
announced that an appeal will be taken 
to the State Supreme Court. 


Under the Small Loan Act of 1920, loan 
companies are permitted to charge 3' 
per cent per month on unpaid balances 
of the principal. The legal rate of intér- 
est on loans of more than $300 is 8 per 
cent per annum. 

F. E. Allman, the plaintiff in the in- 
junction suit against the loan company, 
alleged that the Act of 1920 was unconsti+ 
tutional because it was in violation of the 
14th Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, which sets forth that “no State 
shall deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the law.” 


Interest Rate Explained 
Judge Maddox upheld this contention, 
agreeing with the plaintiff that although 


| banks, under general laws, are allowed to 
} charge only 8 


per cent per annum, the 
Small Loan Act permits loan companies 
to make loans of $300 or less at 42 per 
cent per annum. 

“The 1920 act is contrary to public 
policy of the State, which has always 
been against the charging of usurious in- 
terest,’ Judge Maddox declared in his 
decision. 


“The fixing of a rate of interest by 
the Legislature was an exercise of the 
police power of the State and the fix- 
ing of interest at 3'2 per cent per month 
on loans of $300 or less, and a rate of 
8 per cent per annum on a loan of $301 
is an arbitrary and unreasonable exer-= 
cise of police power. 

Special Class Created 

“The act was a special law upon a 

subject covered by existing general law, 


;and attempts to take out of the opera- 


31% 


tion of the general law all loans of $300 
or less. : 

“The act, by means of its own recital, 
is not applicable to any bank, banker, 
loan or trust company, or pawnbroker, 
thus singling out and creating a special 
class of persons authorized to charge 
per cent interest per month, and 


|denying this right to’ others.” 


before | 


, has announced 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Oklahoma: C 
has announced 
granted charter, 

Texas: James 


G.“Shull, Bank Commissioner, 
Bank of Commerce, Stillwell, 
capital, $15,000 
Shaw, Bank Commissioner, 
Farmers State Bank, Tempie, 


| formed through the reorganization and merger 


| for 


of the 
City 


former Farmers State Bank and 
National Bank 
business 


the 
both of Temple, openad 


nied world-famed lake front is alive with 


light—from the illuminated Buckingham Fountain to the world’s most 


powerful searchlight atop the Palmolive Building. Light for safety, for color, 


for illumination, for selling—light and more light is the need of the day. 


We distribute the securities of Commonwealth Edison Company (listed on 


Th Chicago Stock Exchange) and other progressive public utility companies 


operating in 31 states. Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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Regulation of Home Work, and Meeting the 
Problem of Migratory Child Labor Included 
in Activities of Pennsylvania Bureau 


By BEATRICE McCONNELL 


Director, Bureau of Women and Children, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HERE was once a time when it might 
T have been said quite truthfully that 

women's work is in the home, but that 
time has long since passed. More and more 
fields of work for women are developing out- 
side the home and more and more women 
are becoming an increasingly important fac- 
tor in the industrial life of the State. As 
industry has grown by leaps and bounds in 
the last few decades, so has the number of 
working women increased. 


v 


Pennsylvania is a great industrial State, 
surpassed by only one other in the value. of 
manufactured products and in the number 
of gainfully employed persons. The indus- 
tries of the State are widely diversified and 
particularly do those industries abound in 
which women and children traditionally are 
employed. In normal times about 775,000 
Pennsylvania women are gainfully employed 
outside their homes. This means that one 
woman out of every five, 16 years of age and 
over, is a Wage-earning woman. 

These women are employed in almost 
every conceivable occupation and in practi- 
cally every representative industry in the 
State. In addition to this army of working 
women, every sixth child, 14 and 15 years of 
age, leaves full-time school to become a 
wage earner. Approximately 250,000 Penn- 
sylvania boys and girls under 18 years of age 
are gainfully employed. 

In view of the importance of women and 
children in the labor supply of the State and 
in consideration of the special problems 
which the employment of women and chil- 
dren involve, it was most fitting that there 
should be established in the Department of 
Labor and Industry a bureau whose special 
responsibility should be “women and chil- 
dren in industry.” It was in answer, there- 
fore, to a most apparent need—the women’s 
point of view in the consideration of prob- 
lems of working women and children—that 
in 1925 the Bureau of Women and Children 
was created. It has been the function of the 
Bureau to study conditions of work for 
women and children and to develop policies 
that will safeguard the health and welfare 
of the worker and at the same time make 
possible greater opportunities for employ- 
ment. 


In Pennsylvania a very considerable 
amount of manufacturing is sent out from 
the factory to be done by women and chil- 
dren in their own homes. The maintenance 
of legal industrial standards is much more 
difficult and complex when the work is car- 
ried on in private homes than when the 
work is kept in the factory under the daily 
supervision of the management. The exten- 
sion of factory work to the home brings with 
it self-evident problems in the maintenance 
of sanitary working conditions as well as the 
legal regulation of women’s hours of work. 
Home-work processes are for the most part 
simple and unskilled and, therefore, lend 
themselves readily to the illegal employment 
of children. 


In 1925, regulations affecting industrial 
home work were adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry which made 
possible the regulation of the hours and con- 
ditions of work of home workers. The ad- 
ministration of these regulations was turned 
over to the Bureau of Women and Children 
since home work is carried on almost en- 
tirely by women and children and since the 
enforc&ment of the regulations involved con- 
tinuous study and investigation rather than 
routine inspection. 

v 


The home-work regulations require the 
licensing of all employers giving out work to 
be manufactured in private homes and place 
on the employer the responsibility for the 
observance of the Woman’s Law and the 
Child Labor Law. An important activity of 
the Bureau, therefore, has been the licensing 
of these employers and the developing with 
them of methods for maintaining legal 
standards in the homes where their work is 
done. Observance of law is largely a mat- 
ter of education, and in the administration 
of the home-work regulations the Bureau 
has attempted to develop a knowledge of 


Utilization of Land 
Resourees in 
lowa By 


W. E. G. Saunders 


Chairman, Board of Con- 
servation, State of Jlowa 


N° STATE can hope to proceed soundly 
with a program of land use without tak- 

ing pains to learn definitely what land 
resources lie within its borders, what are 
the characteristics of those resources and 
which of their possible uses will most greatly 
benefit its people. 


A bill has been introduced in the Iowa 
Legislature providing for the employment by 
the State Board of Conservation of a park 
and regional planning engineer, who would 
complete within two years an outline of a 
state-wide, 25-year program, for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of a system of parks, 
recreational grounds, beauty and_ scenic 
spots, scenic highways and fish, game and 
bird sanctuaries. 

The engineer's report would also include 
plans, specifications and estimated costs to 
serve as a guide for the conservation work. 


Development of State park and forest sys- 
tems has been largely haphazard because of 
lack of adequate inventories of resources and 
lack of soundly conceived plans. 

The development has lacked balance, has 
been marked by the taking of many acres 
of unsuitable lands into park systems and 
by failure to acquire highly desirable areas 
until their acquisition has become impos- 
sible, and has become more or less of a po- 
litical football. 

Once a sound and wel!-balanced plan has 
been mapped out—one which is designed to 
care adequately for a State’s needs—that 
plan becomes a defensible buttress against 
purely political selection. 
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these regulations and to gain the coopera- 
tion both of the employer and the home 
worker in seeing that these standards are 
maintained. 


These efforts at regulation have not solved 
the home-work problem but they have 
served to clarify it. It is now known in 
what industries and in what localities the 
enforcement problems are most acute. The 
tangible results of the regulation of indus- 
trial home work have been most encourag- 
ing. The illegal employment of children has 
been decidedly reduced, and the conditions 
of work for all home workers vastly im- 
proved. A standard for satisfactory sanitary 
working conditions has been established 
which is a protection not only to the worker 
but te the consumer as well. 
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The Bureau of Women and Children is, in 
effect, a fact-finding commission and in ad- 
dition to its administrative duties has had 
placed upon it the specific responsibility “for 
making studies and investigations of the 
conditions of work for women and children.” 
Its research work is based on the theory that 
improved working conditions and higher in- 
dustrial standards can come only with ac- 
curate and comprehensive knowledge. 


“A good chair for the industrial worker” 
was recognized by the Bureau as one of the 
very fundamental needs of Pennsylvania 
working women. A more, general recogni- 
tion of the harmful effects to the industrial 
worker of overfatigue and its resultant in- 
efficiencies in production has made possible 
the placing of greater emphasis on the im- 
portance of good posture and good seating 
in industry. 

Appreciating the importance to the work- 
ing woman and understanding the problems 
of the employer in getting chairs which 
would be an asset and not a hindrance to 
production, a study of industrial seating was 
undertaken by the Bureau that data might 
be made available regarding the basic prin- 
ciples of good industrial seating. Informa- 
tion was collected regarding the type of 
chairs most conducive to the good posture 
and the comfort of the worker and the most 
practical for use in the various occupations 
and industries in which women are em- 
ployed. This material has been made avail- 
able in printed form and the Bureau has 
sought to arouse the interest of employers 
in providing good chairs for their women 
employes and has stood ready at all times 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the em- 
ployers in meeting their individual problems 
of posture and seating. 

The manufacture of textiles is one of the 
most important industries in the State and 
one in which more than one-third of the 
women employed in manufacturing are to be 
found. That authentic information might 
be available regarding the conditions of 
work for women in this branch of Pennsyl- 
vania industry, a series of studies of the tex- 
tile industry has been undertaken. The 
manufacture of silk, of hosiery, of knit 
goods, all outstanding branches of the textile 
industry, were selected for study. 
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Probably no factor of employment is of 
such keen interest to employers and em- 
ployes alike as that of earnings and hours of 
work. The emphasis of these studies, there- 
fore, has been placed on that phase of the 
subject. Data on weekly and annual earn- 
ings, hours of work, undertime and overtime 
employment, have been secured from repre- 
sentative textile establishments in all parts 
of the State. The reports showing the vari- 
ation in earnings and hours of work for men 
and women by occupational classification, by 
size of plant, and by geographical location 
have been favorably received not only by 
employers and workers but by the general 
public as well. It is the hope of the Bureau 
that the facts brought out in these studies 
may be of assistance in the movement for 
stabilization in the textile industry of the 
State, a movement which will react to the 
benefit of both employers and workers. 

The problems of migratory child labor 
have long been a matter of concern to those 
interested in the welfare of the children of 
the State. The Bureau’s investigation of 
seasonal fruit and vegetable canneries in 
1925 showed a considerable number of mi- 
grant children coming into Pennsylvania 
from other States to work in the canneries 
and in the harvesting of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

A later study, “Migratory Child Labor and 
School Attendance,” based on information 
secured from Pennsylvania children migrat- 
ing to other States to work during the Sum- 
mer months, showed a truly deplorable sit- 
uation, particularly in relation to school at- 
tendance. Two-thirds of these child work- 
ers were below the normal school grade for 
their age. Many were missing three months 
or more schooling each year. These studies 
helped to focus public opinion on the seri- 
ousness of the situation and now for the 
first time a constructive cooperative attempt 
to face the situation and if possible to work 
out a practical solution is being made by the 
neighboring States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, where the mi- 
gration of child workers is an interstate 
problem. 

Another phase of research work in relation 
to working children which has been empha- 
sized is industrial accidents. A daily review 
of all accidents reported to minors under 18 
years of age is made by the Bureau. This 
current analysis of accident reports provides 
a basis for constructive work in accident 
prevention and makes possible fhe speedy 
correction of a situation which may be a 
potential hazard to working children. 
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In addition to this, with the cooperation 
of the Bureaus of Inspection and Workmen's 
Compensation, a further investigation as to 
employment and compensation status is 
made of all cases where there is any indica- 
tion that the employment of the injured 
child is illegal. The findings of these spe- 
cial investigations have been of special value 
in arriving at an unbiased and accurate 
knowledge of the compensation status of 
minors injured while employed in violation 
of the law, information of special interest in 
Pennsylvania since minors injured while em- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 
SUBJECT OF INVESTIG ATION 


Chief of Federal Transportation Division Describes Other 
Statistical Studies Undertaken by Agency 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By A. LANE CRICHER 


Chie/, Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HE waywardness of business is the 
7 stalemate which brings _ business 

statistics into the position in which 
they rightfully belong. As such, trans- 
portation data, both economic and 
charges against capital expenditures, 
are criteria which fit into an impor- 
tant niche in the business cycle. 
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Functioning as both a commodity and 
technical division as the Transporta- 
tion Division does, it endeavors to cor- 
relate both kinds of statistical material 
which are obtained from official and 
semiofficial sources into interpretive 
data with which to provide needed in- 
formation either to the exporter of 
transportation merchandise or to the 
economist for usage in his studies of 

hysical relationships or cycle trends of 
ransportation to industry. 

In the latter connection, the data 
presented in the Survey of Current 
Business or in the Census of Manufac- 
ture reports are enlarged upon and 
completed in more detail through sup- 
plemental material obtained from semi- 
official sources. 

The Division has undertaken certain 
fact-finding surveys in the domestic 
field in order to determine definite eco- 
nomic characteristics related to two of 
the most important fields in the domes- 
tic transportation structure—inland wa- 
terways and highways. In cooperation 
with the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
of the War Department, field studies 
are continuously being undertaken on 
some of our principal inland waterway 
systems in order to determine whether 
the importance of the potential traffic 
movement will warrant an increase in 
engineering expenses to provide addi- 
tional facilities. These data are ob- 
tained by direct contact with potential 
users of the particular inland waterway 
systems. The Division publishes its 
findings in such a manner as to protect 
the sources of this material. 

Likewise, at the present time, a study 
is being undertaken jointly by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
this Division pertaining to certain prob- 
lems arising in connection with the ef- 
fectiveness of highway transport. In- 
formation will be sought throughout the 
United States, first, as to the operative 
and physical features of motor rail 
transport, and second, as to the magni- 
tude of motor trucking solely as an in- 
dustry. The statistical material is be- 
ing obtained from original sources and 
at the conclusion of the survey details 
will be published. 
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In the past such studies were under- 
taken as the Florida Transportation 
Field Survey which endeavored to as- 
certain the attributive reasons for the 
freight congestion on the rail systems 
in that State during the boom period. 
In this case, data were obtained from 
way bills at various stations in order 
to check the station-to-station move- 
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ment. The results published showed the 
transit and intransit movement of 
freight during that period. 

Another study undertaken was that 
pertaining to the movement of the Pa- 
cific Coast perishable commodities to 
the eastern markets. The statistical 
material constituted a study of the rail 
movement of perishables based on data 
obtained from original sources. 

It is interesting to note that shortly 
after the study was published, Califor- 
nia grape shippers, cooperating with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association, organized the now 
famous California Grape Car Plan. Un- 
der this system a central organization is 
maintained on the West Coast in order 
to route cars by wire after they leave 
points of origin in California to the 
most profitable markets in the East. 
This effort has resulted in preventing 
dumping in a particular market. 

In its foreign railway work the Divi- 
sion has set up certain analytical charts 
which show at a glance the relative im- 
portance of various foreign markets for 
railway supplies. The basis for these 
market relationship reports are our own 
customs figures and the customs figures 
of foreign countries. Monthly state- 
ments are released showing the exports 
of railway supplies as obtained from 
exporters’ declarations. Semiannualsum- 
maries of these figures are made avail- 
able by the Division to interested manu- 
facturers through its Foreign Railway 
News Letters. 
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N THE field of shipping, the division 
publishes a semiannual survey of the 
world shipping situation. Data taken 
from original sources showing the idle 
steam and motor shipping of the prin- 
cipal maritime countries, steel steamers 
and motor ships under construction, in- 
dicies of full-cargo freight rates, as well 
as charter rates on representative trade 

routes, are included. 

In some of the port studies under- 
taken by the Foreign Port Survey Sec- 
tion, an effort has been made to show 
the movement of commodities from the 
hinderland to the port. These commod- 
ity movements were taken from railway 
records and furnish valuable references 
to individuals interested in economic 
movements of export commodities be- 
tween points of origin in specific coun- 
tries and their ports of export. 

The survey of ocean trade routes in 
United States foreign trade is a typi- 
cal example of statistical research deal- 
ing with the transportation of cargoes 
in our foreign commerce. This type of 
research has been of importance in con- 
nection with the determination of es- 
sential services for the carrying of our 
foreign trade. There are over 30 of 
these general routes over which at the 
present time 40 ocean mail contract 
services are maintained, exclusive of 
other American services operated both 
by private interests ani by the Govern- 
ment. 


Statistical Research,” to appear in the 


issue of April 11, John Hohn, Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the functions 


of the Division of Statistics. 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 


Illinois’ Method of Aiding Children Outlined 
By FANNIE M. WORTHINGTON 


Associate Editor, Welfare Bulletin, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


ODERN science reverses the old adage, 
M “Be good and you'll be happy,” and 
pursues the blue bird of happiness in a 
new way. The idea is to make people happy 
and then they will be good. Will that hap- 
piness, which all the world has always been 
seeking, sometime be the possession of 
everybody? 

The Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search at Chicago is’ laboring to make the 
answer yes. It is one of the most interest- 
ing of all enterprises for the public good. 

In 1909 it originated as an adjunct to the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, and at first its 
duties were confined to the examination of 
delinquent children for indications of feeble- 
mindedness. Now it has a broad and varied 
scope, having worked out its own plans and 
methods, because there never was anything 
like it known to the world before. In 1927 
it was taken over by the State of Illinois, as 
part of the welfare plan, to carry on the 
preventive phase of the State criminologist’s 
work. 

Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, Illinois State crim- 
inologist, is its director. He has an able 
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ployed illegally are not eligible for work- 
men’s compensation. 

Not the least important of the activities of 
the Bureau of Women and Children is its 
educational work. Because of the special 
appeal of its work with women and children 
the Bureau has tried to cooperate with and 
secure the interest of all individuals and 
organizations interested in improving condi- 
tions of working women and children, It 
has endeavored to develop a sane and in- 
formed point of view regarding women and 
children in industry. Informal conferences 
have been held, bringing together groups in- 
terested in particular phases of industrial 
relations. The Bureau acts in an advisory 
capacity to women’s clubs and organizations 
interested in developing programs on women 
and children in industry or on some phase 
of industrial relations. 





staff of psychiatrists and physicians as well 
as an excellent managing force. 

Illinois is generally acknowledged as the 
pioneer and leader in this line of effort and 
is constantly called upon by other States 
for advice and assistance in setting up and 
carrying on similar organizations. 


The first director of the institute and its 
organizer, Dr. Herman L. Adler, sounded the 
keynote of it all when he was asked, “What 
sort of children do you take into your juve- 
nile clinics?” He answered, “Any child who, 
for any reason, is unhappy.” It seems to be 
true that unhappy and unfavorable condi- 
tions in childhood are largely responsible for 
the miseries of later life. — 


People ask, “What does the institute do? 
How do they go about helping children?” 
To tell all that is done is a long story. A 
child brought to the institute is first given 
a kindly welcome, and a complete physical 
examination; then an intelligence test to as- 
certain his ability to adjust himself to the 
proper environment for his age—in years; 
then a recreational test; and, finally, am in- 
terview with the psychiatrist to get am un- 
derstanding of the child's emotional life. 
This gives his complete personality picture. 
Then a meeting of the staff.is held to decide 
what help shall be given him to overcome 
his difficulties. 


No child is born so bad but that he may 
be reared into happiness and goodness by 
intelligent, tender guidance. 

But what if from infancy he hs known 
only neglect and ignorance, want and wick- 
edness? What chance in life has that poor 
baby? He is the timy, unprotected victim of 
degraded surroundings and influence, the 
blameless slave of wretchedness and vice. 
He grows up to be a copy of his parents and 
associates, however evil. When misery makes 
him rebel against his conditions he turms to 
misdemeanors and later to crimes. 

Now psychologists, under the guidance and 
control of the State. strive to save him to a 
happy and useful life. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United Stetes 1841 — 
““A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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P rovidng Financial Support 
for State’s Public Schools + + 


Measures Adopted by Arkansas Legislature 
in Interest of Placing Educational System on 
Sound Basis Are Outlined 


By C. M. HIRST 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Arkansas 


HE measures enacted for education in 

Arkansas by the forty-eighth General 

Assembly, which adjourned March 12, 
may be grouped into two general classes— 
those affecting higher education and _ those 
affecting elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 


Prior to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly thorough studies were made as to 
the educational needs of Arkansas and rec- 
ommendations were made. The study affect- 
ing higher education was made by the United 
States Office of Education at "Washington 
upon the request of a Commission for 
Higher Education appointed by Governor 
Parnell during the early part of last year. 
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After an exhaustive study the Commission 
recommended, among other things, a build- 
ing program for the different institutions 
that would cost approximately $2,000,000. 
The General Assembly raised the tax on 
cigarettes from 4 cents toi cents a package 
of 20, and with the extra revenue provided 
for bond issues amounting to $1.000,000 to 
the State University and $1,000,000 to the 
teachers colleges and agricultural schools, 
for building purposes. 


While the higher educational institutions 
reach only a small part of our people, the 
masses are affected by the development of 
our public elementary and high schools. The 
Department of Education made the most 
far-reaching study of conditions for public 
elementary and secondary education last 
year that has ever been made by a State 
Department of Education. 


This study included every community in 
the State. Recommendations were made be- 
fore the meeting of the Assembly for the 
needed legislation. A great part Of this leg- 
islation was accomplished and with the en- 
actment of a new school law the foundation 
has been laid for a real solution of our 
school problems. The school law not only 
embraces the recommendations made by the 
State Department of Education im its study, 
but it includes recommendations made by 
the Arkansas Education Association for the 
past 10 years. 


This new school law has attracted more 
attention. and favorable comment from 
school authorities outside of the State than 
any school measure that has ever been en- 
acted by our General Assembly. “Che United 
States Commissioner of Educatiom, Dr. Wil- 
liam John Cooper, referred to it as “‘the most 
cheering news that I have received during 
this economic depression.” He further stated 
that he was sending the report from “this 
drought-stricken State to all the States for 
their encouragement and perhaps to use 
with committees of the Legislatures where 
similar matters are under consideration.” 
Congratulatory letters also have been re- 
ceived from officials of the Natiomal Educa- 
tion Association, State Superintemdents and 
Commissioners of Education. 


The school laws have been revised, recodi- 
fied and simplified. Measures for recodify- 
ing the school laws have been offered to the 
last four sessions of the General Assembly 
and only one time before this session has a 
recodification measure ever passed either 
branch of the Legislature. Under the revised 
law the determination of educational mat- 
ters is to be made in school elections here- 
after and to be divorced entirely from po- 
litical elections. Boards for the selection of 
school officials will be elected by the people 
at the annual school meeting at which noth- 


.ing but school matters are to be considered. 
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Before the passage of this act there were 
seven kinds of school districts with various 
classifications as to powers and _ privileges. 
Under the new school law we will have one 
kind of district, thus relieving the courts 
and the people themselves of may entangle- 
ments and complications. 


The consolidation laws have beem amended 
so that the will of the people maay be ex- 
pressed and no community can be forced 
into a situation under which it does not wish 
to live. On the other hand, no district can 
deny another the privilege of reaching a 
high school center. This has been accom- 
plished by permitting a school district to be 
included in any territory for Nigh school 
purposes whether it is contiguous or non- 
contiguous territory. These comsolidations 
may be made by petition or by am election, 
and a whole county can be included in a 
consolidation. In this case the county board 
of education would perform all duties here- 
tofore performed by them and by the local 
boards. 


Important changes have been maiade in the 
school bonding laws of the State. Arkansas 
school bonds have not commanded the price 
on the market that the school bomds of other 
States have. Even worse than that, the in- 
terest rates paid by Arkansas schools are 
greater than rates paid by any meighboring 
State. This hag been brouglit about by the 
lack of restrictions on the issuance of bonds 
in our State and by the failure to guarantee 
the bond holder the payments Of the prin- 
cipal and interest due him. 


Under the new statute many 
have been thrown about the issuance of 
bonds, but the most important one is the 
limit placed on the amount of imdebtedness 
a school district may create. Se far as we 
know this is the first step that has been 
made to restrict issuance of excess bonds by 
any agency of our State govermmment. No 
school district hereafter may create a greater 
indebtedness than 7 per cent of its assessed 
valuation. In order to retire a bonded debt 
amounting to 7 per cent of the assessed val- 
uation and interest thereon in 20 years it 
requires approximately a 6-mill tax. This 
certainly is the maximum amount that any 
district should be permitted to owe. 
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Under the oid school law one istrict has 
been permitted to increase its debt to 22 per 
cent of its assessed valuation and many dis- 
tricts have exceeded 7 per cent. Arkansas’ 
school districts owe approximately $26,000,- 
000 in bonds. This bonded debt is twice as 
great as it was four years ago, amd almost 
half of that increase has been the result of 


restrictions 


deficits being made in current expenditures. 

Our school districts hbave spent $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 more than their income annu- 
ally for several years. We can never hope 
to place our school districts on a sound 
financial basis without limiting the amount 
of imdebtedness they may incur. These 
changes in the bonding laws represent one 
of the most importamt changes brought 
about by the new law. 
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The most outstanding feature of the law 
is a provision requiring districts to budget 
each year and live within their+ incomes. 
This provision will contribute more to “save 
our schools” than any that has been en- 
acted. No group of citizens of the State 
have a right to ask for additional revenues 
for school purposes until possible leaks have 
beem stopped. Economy should be guaran- 
teed in the handling of public funds in every 
department of the State. Many districts of 
the State have deficits that have been cre- 
ated from year to year. The deficit this 
year will be increased by the loss of more 
tham $1,000,000 by the school district of the 
State in bank failures. But under the new 
law a school district may spend its entire 
income for the fiscal year, but no more. 
When the income for the year has been 
spemt the schools are to be discontinued and 
school directors wilfully ignoring that provi- 
sion . are personally liable for the amount 
they increase the deficit. 


While the recent Gemeral Assembly real- 
ized and admitted that the big school need 
had not been met, it provided by resolution 
for a commission to be appointed to make a 
study of sources from which this relief 
might be obtained and enacted temporary 
relief measures from which we are able to 
pay the teachers of the State for their serv- 
ices rendered during the present school 
year. Two million dollars will be paid to 
therm in about two weeks. This money is a 
loan to the districts which will be repaid in 
September of this year and next year from 
their State apportionment of the common 
school fund. 


The public school teachers of Arkansas 
have been subjected to greater financial wor- 
ries and distress than any other group of 
business or professional people in the State. 
Many of them have not received a penny on 
school warrants issued to them for their 
services during the presemt school year. Ar- 
Kansas cannot expect a trained leadership 
under such conditions amd we cannot afford 
to Ihave them seek employment in other 
States. A real solution of our school finance 
problems must be made that will prevent a 
recurrence of such a crisis. 


; Im solving the school financing problem, 
it seems that only one fair method can be 
used, and that is to follow the example set 
by the Martineau Road Law, enacted in 
1927, by establishing a parity basis for school 
districts and creating a school indebtedness 
fund by the State to take care of this pro- 
gram. This will pay the debts of those 
which have contracted them and insure the 
erection of school buildimgs in those places 
where they are needed. 


If all the districts in the district were con- 
solidated about centers such that they could 
be economically and efficiently maintained, 
and the State were to assume all indebted- 
ness in excess of 3 per cent of the assessed 
valuation a standard mine months’ school 
could be offered in all high school centers 
and an eight months’ school provided in 
rural sections where grade or ward schools 
are maintained. In order for the State to 
assume the indebtedness of the school dis- 
tricts approximately $1,500,000 each year 
will be needed. 
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We are optimistic in believing that our 
General Assembly, either at a proposed spe- 
cial session this Fall, or at the 1933 regular 
session, will adequately provide for meeting 
our school crisis, and solving the most im- 
portant problem before them—that of pro- 
viding adequate training for the boys and 
girls of this State. 


Improving Quality 
Of Tennessee 
Butter 
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By 
Dr. F. H. Dunklin 


Dairy Commissioner, State 
of Tennessee 


HE Tennessee Dairy Department being 
operated under the State Department of 
Agriculture is first amd foremost a regu- 

latory department, but we have and are try- 
ing to broaden the scope of its activities. 


One of the outstandimg things that we 
feel Ihas been accomplished is the four-day 
grading of cream. This idea for the im- 
provement of the quality of cream origi- 
nated in Indiana, spread to Kentucky, and 
Tennessee has adopted this plan which we 
feel has resulted in improving the quality of 
butter made in the State by a very consid- 
erable per cent. This imaprovement in qual- 
ity will eventually result in a better price 
for the manufactured article. 


When one takes into consideration the fact 
that ‘Tennessee has approximately 97 ice 
cream plants, 60 creameries, 3 evaporated 
milk plants, 3 sweetemed condensed milk 
plamts, 12 American cheese, 3 cottage cheese 
plamts, 2 evaporated buttermilk, 1 dried but- 
termilk, 1 semisolid buttermilk, 2 powdered 
skina milk plants, 551 cream stations and 
plamts licensed, he realizes the scope of the 
Department's regulatory work. 

The various plants in the State, however, 
have materially aided im this quality im- 
provement campaign amd have had their 
field men report to this Office conditions that 
obtain in their cream stations and places for 
assembling milk and the purchase of cream. 
We feel that with the hearty cooperation of 
all these interests involwed and, if we can 
obtain additional inspectors, that this im- 
portant enterprise may be perpetuated and 
put upon a more solid basis: 





